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, NEW ENGLAND GIRL, 


BY MARTHA RU SSELL. 


_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
© 4 man veneered with sanctimonious theory.” 
/ eee 
Come here, Lina! 
S44} yy fe 
Miss Agnes is sitting at the table in “the 
study,” with her writing-desk open —_ her, 
spon which li t ith a few rose 
upon which lies an open letter, wit . 
Jeaves scattered upon it. Her flaxen curls are 
behind her ears, she wears & 
pale pink morning dress, with a chemisette of 
plain muslin, and a tiny black silk apron, and 
‘; lookiag very bright and happy as I advance 
from the door, where I had been seated, and 


put carelessly 





\y my book upon the table before her. 


its place among my sacred treasures in Ollie’s 
trunk. 


“Miss Agnes ”»—— 

“Ys that the proper way to address your mis- 
tress, child?” 

It was the morning after the newly-married 
pair had reached home, and, with childish eager- 
ness, I had entered the sitting-room to prefer 
some request to Miss Agnes, when Mr. Tyler, 
for whose accommodation the large stuffed a 
chair of the old Doctor had been brought forth, 
suddenly laid down the copy of the New York 
Observer, which he had been reading, and, 
crossing the skirts of his new dressing-gown 
over his knees, interrupted me with the above 
query, following up the words with a glance of 
mild astonishment from above his gold-bound 
glasses. 

Thus checked, I began again, more slowly, 
“Miss Agnes” but with no better suc- 
cess. 

The glance of mild astonishment changed to 
rebuke, as he repeated, tapping with his fat, 
pudgy fore-finger, upon the paper, to command 
attention— 

“ Did you hear, child! Is that a proper way 





“Qh, it’s not that—not about the lessons I| of addressing your mistress—my wifel Now, 


wish to speak.” 

“But you said, last night, that we would 
emmence again this morning, ma’am,” I an- 
saered. 

“Yes, but I have received news, which—— 
[va, my cbild, would you not like to have a com- 
yuion—a@ little boy, to share your plays and 
gilies—a brother to guard and protect you?” 
‘What from, ma’am?” I asked, uncon- 
ously glancing round to see from what quar- 
we danger is to be apprehended. 

“Why, from the dangers and trials and suf: 
grings which fall upon woman. ‘ Her lot is 
ou your silent tears to weep!’ my poor child!” 

[don’t know, ma’am. I guess I could do 
it pretty well myself—but just as you think.” 

“Quite right, child. Ido think best; Iam 
sing to give you a brother, in the person of 
Vp, Tyler's son, Augustus. I suppose you may 
here hear¢d——has Hannah or no one said any- 
thing to you about Mr, Tyler—and—and my- 
self? = 

“Hannah hasn't, but I heard Miss Sarah 
Beach say you were going to marry him, and 
that Augustus Tyler will break my nose, 
ma'am.” 

“Nonsense! What a thoughtless creature. 
You must not mind what Sarah or any one 
ese cays, Lina. But it is true that I am about 
to change my condition—and much sooner than 
J anticipated. Mr, Tyler will consent to no 
Jonger delay. But this can make no change 
in your condition, my child, save for the better. 

{want you to remember this ”—and she turned 

her good, simple, confiding face fall upon me, 

a3 1 stood by her knee—‘ because there are 
yee who may try to make you think differ- 
ently—they have even made the attempt with 
me—I would not have thought it of Harriet 

Hart or Lissie Loper—but it has ever been my 

lot to be misunderstood! I will show them 
their error yet,” she goes on, talking rather to 
herself than me, with a cheek really fresh with 

a glow of pride and affection. “TI will show 
them that my Mareus’s justice is as unimpeach- 
able as his Jove, and that forestalls even my 

dightest wish ! ’’ 

iwas tree. No one, if you took his word 

+ tod is a Shi 
fer oer : ee wp hours 
in discuseiog its moral, political, and theologi- 
alaspecte; but, as to its practical application 
io the events of aily life, Justice never laid 
lowy Ker scales to dirty her fingers with any 
uch common affairs as those. 

They were married. The ceremony was per- 
lrmed by old Father Mason, in Miss Agnes’s 
owa parlor. There were but few guests, she 
having no near relatives in the place. But a 
ew of her parents’ old friends were present, and 
her own set, including Misses Moore, Beach, 
Griiths, and Hart, who kissed and compli- 
mented her, and were, as Polly Maria would 
say, “quite suitably effected,” at seeing her take 
up her slender shoulders the burden of trials 
sud disappointments which are supposed to 
lurk beneath every mesh of the delicate wed- 
ding veil, “They, whose eyes, thank Heaven! 
had not been touched with the magic juice of 
jal a called Love,’ in idleness could see 















Just as if trials and disappointments wore 
‘ot appointed unto all living, and that earthly 
plant were not of the 

“Celestial seed 

aiid Down dropt from Paradise,” 

‘early akin to the tree by the river of life, whose 

‘aves are for the healing of nations! 
_ ihe evening before the ceremony, after I 
‘al retired to my bed, Miss Agnes had come 
“uy room, and, sitting down upon the bed, 
‘uked to me about her marriage; and how, 
“er they should have arrived from their visit 
. Me, fsler’s dear mother, which was to be 
‘teit wedding tour, and become a little settled, 
‘would go ic school, with dear little Augustus 
“f& companion, who was a very excellent 
Scholar, and would help me so much! Then, 
“Mr. Tyler, as they both heped, should be sent 
‘to “ Wallah Basheen,” or any other foreign 
“aiion, she should feel so much easier about 
ant Se, of course, they should be obliged to 
ounce the parental relation. It was one of 
\, *rosses she must be prepared to meet, and 
no Augustns and myself &t school, until we 
ede to share their labors and trials with 
Dine spoke quickly, hastily, as if she were 
“veclous that her time already belonged to 
‘wother; ‘aud drawing a small, light locket 
an her pocket, she touched a spring, and 

owed me a set of clear-cut features, which 

fre Was no misigking. 

uy, Jou know that face, Lina ?” 

_ itis Mr, Annesley’s—only, it looks more 
™ * boy than he did.” 

i oe right. He was quite young when 
rt a We were much together in our 
te ays. His father and my mother were 

—<" his mother gave this to me. I 

wade, 3208 might like to have it, as Mr. An- 

8 your friend, and I do not think it will 
‘ute proper for me to retain gentlemen's 


tht} : 
think how—or, at least, Mr. Tyler might 





try again!” 

I glanced from him to my mistress, who was 
dusting some ornaments upon the sideboard, 
which stood in the room; she looked a little 
flurried, I thought, and was about to speak, 
when he waved her back. Left to myself, and 
knowing no reason why, if she was his wife, she 
was not Miss Agnes still, l again slowly repeat- 
ed the name. in a tone scarce above a whisper. 

He pushed his glasses down as far as they 
would comfortably slide upon his thick, fat nose, 
and drawing in his chin, until the folds of fat 
were quite hidden behind his cravat, he looked 
at me over his full cheeks, with a glance which 
was no doubt intended to express not only re- 
buke, but a great deal of surprise and commis- 
eration for my state, while he mournfully waved 
his head, as he said— 

‘“Y fear we have here a great deal of obsti- 
nacy or ignorance—perhaps both!” 

Mr. Tyler had, sometime in his life, edited 
for a short period a religious newspaper, and 
he retained in his phraseology the dignified plu- 
ral with which he was wont to address his sub- 
scribers. 

Miss Agnes stepped forward, with— 

“My dear” but he checked her with a 
counter “ my dear,” and a deferential wave of 
the hand, as he added— 

“ Don’t let this little incident worry you, my 
dear. We perfectly understand children—there 
are few of their tricks and subterfuges, the un- 
happy evidences of the carnal heart, with which 
we are not familiar, it having pleased Divine 
Providence to place us over them, at various 
times, in the capacity of teacher. Now, Zerlina, 
come here!” 

He folded his hands, the backs of which look- 
ed like pincushions, across his knee, and looked 
ai me full a momext, as I stood by his knee, 
before he asked, pointing to Miss Agnes— 

“Do you know who that lady is?” 

I had been frightened at first; now I was 
getting irritated, aud, not knowing what to say, 








I returned his look in silence, until he was 
pleased to say— 

“ Well, we are waiting, and we know how to 
manage obstinacy.” 

“Yes,sir; itis Miss Agnes Lathrop, and she’s 
married to you, sir.” 

“Very well, very well,” lying back in his 
chair, complacently, “we thought we should 
succeed in getting a suitable answer, or an ap- 
proximation towards one. Now, remember, 
girl, as this lady is my wife, she is henceforth 
to be called Mrs. Tyler. We know nothing about 
“Miss Agnes” any more. She has merged 
her being and name in mine. Mrs, Tyler—do 











van think von ean somouper ll” 
“TT will try, sir.” 
“T think, my love,” said my mistress, coming 

orward, and timidly laying her hand on his 
shoulder, “I’m afraid I have been somewhat 
to blame in this; that is, I wish to say,” ske 
went on, as he turned himselfslowly in his chair, 
and looked at her, “that I taught her to call 
me Miss Agnes; and this change is so recent. 
lam sure Lina will try not to forget.” 
He gave her a look of the most unctuous 
fondness. “Ah, you are sure. We have not 
the slightest doubt of that, my dear. Your 
artless nature is so easily convinced, and f trust 
you are right. We have no desire to mar this— 
this’—the reverend gentleman looked round 
the room, as if ia search of the proper word— 
“this auspicious marriage morn, as we may 
say, with anything disagreeable. Therefore, 
we will only give this child a lesson, and dis- 
miss her.” 
He took a Bible from the table near him, and 
turning to the chapter which relates the fate of 
the ill-mannered children who mocked the 
prophet, on account of his baldness, said— 

“Go to your room, and read that four times 
over, and remember the fate of children who 
were disrespectful to their superiors.”” 

When I came down to dinner, [ found a new 
arrangement, Hitherto, Hannah, being more 
like a friend than a servant in the family, had 
taken her meals with Miss Agnes and me. 
Now her place was vacant, and my plate, in- 
stead of being laid next Miss Agnes’s, was far 
down the side, out of neighborhood, as it were, 
of the others. But it was not out of the reach 
of Miss Agnes’s kind hand. Seeing that Mr. 
Tyler sent back my plate with nothing upon 
it but some potato and a piece of bread, she 
reminded him of his oversight, as she supposed 
it to be, by passing it back for a piece of the 
nice boiled fowl before him. He had loaded 
his plate with chicken and tke yarions vegeta- 
bles and sauces, and was raising his well-iilled 
silver fork (a part of my mistress’s new plen- 
ishing) to his mouth, when she preferred her 
request. He dropped his fork, and with it his 
under jaw, and sat gazing at us with an ex- 
pression of pity and grief at our ignorance! 
Doubtless it was such a one, he supposed, an- 
gels might wear—and as his actual knowledge 
of them must have been gained from those 
dropsical-headed ideals common upon old tomb- 
stones, he might not have been far from right. 

But the smile slowly vanished, and was fol- 
lowed by these words ; 

“Ts it possible, my dear, that you ean have 
fallen into the pernicious mistake—-we can call 
it nothing icss—of permitting that child to eat 
meat ?” . 

Miss Agnes looked confused, flashed a little, 
then recovered herself, and said, gently— 

“T may have been mistaken, [ am very ig- 
norant, I know; but papa used to think chil- 
drea that are growing fast needed animal food.” 

Again he bestowed upon my mistress that be- 


contain a great deal of nourishment, and the 
French compound some of their most appeti- 
zing dishes from them. If we had a little more 
of the skill and art which that most frivolous 
and worldiy-minded people display in culinary 
affairs, we should, to say the least, be benefit- 
ed— pecuniarily. A little of the cranberry 
sauce, my dear, if you please. Now, this is an 
article,” he continued, glancing thoughtfully 
and benevolently down upor the crimson fruit 
in the pretty glass dish which he held in his 
hand, “of which children are, unfortunately, 
very fond; yet nothing can be more injurious, 
it being productive in the tender stomach of 
acidities, flatulencies, anda long train of evils.” 

He evidently felt quite easy as to the condi- 
tion of his own stomach, for he half emptied 
the dish, and, replacing it, continued— 

“This is a very interesting topic, my dear, 
in a psychological view, proving, as it does 
most conclusively, we think, the perversion 
not only of the moral but the physical tastes, 
by the fall of man. What were those lines 
from Milton, which you were repeating to this 
effect the other day, Mrs. Tyler? 


“<¢ Barth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat, 
Sighing through ali her works, gave sigis Of Woe 
"Phat ait was lost!’” 


“ That all was lost !’? Miss Agnes repeated. 

“That all was lost!” echoed the gentleman. 
“ Aye, yes—very much to the point. Thank 
you, my dear. It always gives us pleasure to 
find Milton coinciding with us.” 

As I was making my escape from the room, 
after dinner, the reverend gentleman called 
me back, and, pointing to Miss Agnes, said— 

“Stop, child !—can you now tell me the name 
of that lady?” 

“Mrs. Tyler, sir.” 

“Right. We are glad to see that our lesson 
was not lost. You read the story we pointed 
out?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, don’t you think it a terrible warning ? 
If you had been one of these wicked children, 
don’t you think you would have been justly 
punished ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think I should have 
staid to let the bears eat me, sir. I should 
have run away.” 

“Child! child! I’m astonished at you! Run 
away from the penalty duc to sin! You could 
no more have escaped than you could——could 
have changed your depraved natare. You 

might have been one of the very first that 
were seized by these ferocious animals.” 

As this was an entirely new view of the 
case to me, I did not venture to reply; and the 
ay after a few more remarks, such as 

e deemed applicable to my condition as a 
“Brand,” and a few more directed to my mis- 
tress, on the necessity of a personal applica- 
tion of Scriptural lessons, dismissed me to my 
work. 

For a gentleman of such a soft, spongy look, 
or, to use the words of dear Miss Agnes, “ for 
one so considerate, so gentle, so thoughtful of 
the welfare of others,’’? Mr. Tyler developed a 
remarkable degree of executive force. It was 
soon felt, but as it was a principle of his not to 
make a change too suddenly, he began with the 
kitchen table. “The sin of waste, and the 
pampering of the fleshly appetite,” was a topic 
upon which he spoke very eloquently, and, ei- 
ther because his spongy body had a tendency to 

make a sop of itself, and imbibe all sorts of 
good things, or his great benevolence prompted 
him to make himself a vicarious sufferer for 
Hannah’s and my sake, few cf the good things 
daily prepared and sent into the dining-room 
ever reached our plates. 

Love is a great strengthener of patience, but 
even the love which Hannah Smith bore her 
mistress would not have induced her to have 
borne these innovations, or the introduction of 
even so much as the nose of a “hen hussey” 
1ui0 her department, had it not been for the 
fact that she already looked upon Miss Agnes 
as certainly doomed to be eaten by the canni- 
bals—* kinnibles,” as she pronounced it—of 
Waliah Basheen. Her time the good woman 
really believed “to be short,” (why shouldn’t 
she, hearing the subject spoken of so constant- 
ly ?) and she was determined her old master’s 
daughter should not be troubled by her. Too 
conscientious to express her dielike of the new 
head of the house to a child, and too simple to 
think she could betray it otherwise than by 
words, she went round the house, venting it in 
expressions like these— 

“Ah, weli! folks must live and learn!” 
“New masters, new times!” “It takes all 
soris of folks to make a world!” &c. 

But she was mistaken in one respect—her 
apprehension of Miss Agnes’s nearness to mar- 
tyrdom; or, rather, she cverlooked the place 
and time, thereby doing the natives of “ Wallah 
Basheen” a great wrong; for after Mr. Tyler 
had become perfectly settled in our pleasant 
home, he manifested another sponge-like trait, 
by attaching himself so tenaciously to the place, 
that he seemed to lay aside all thought of 
moving. Doubtless he thought it his duty to 
fulfil the command, and, “forsaking all things, 
cleave ‘unto his wife,” and her possessions, es- 
pecially when there were so many brethren, un- 
encumbered by domestic ties, who would be 
willing to take his place. 

It is strange how the acquisition of property 
opens the eyes of its possessor to the beauty of 
stability, and the sacred nature of responsibili- 
ties 

Not that Mr. Tyier expressed himself as 
above. He suddenly became aware that Miss 
Agnes possessed a very delicate constitution, 
and though he still talked of the “darkness of 
Ethiopia,” and the probability of their burning 
out their feeble lights there, in the attempt to 
dispel it, at some no very distant day, yet it 
was very much in the indefinite strain in which, 
on recurring spring times, certain well-to-do 
New England tarmers ialk of going West, or 
as Uncle Steve spoke of going again to ses. 

As to Miss Agnes, she was as well as usual, 
since the disappointment she suffered at not 
seeing her cherished hone immediately realized, 
and the annoyance of her friends’ frecuent in- 
quiries as to “how soon she expecied to sail?” 





For the National Era. 
THE PILGRIM BIRD, 


BY THRACE TALMON, 


A day of golden bioom, 
Beloved by bards for its delicious shine ; 
A day, in memory, sculptured with design 

Of beauty crossed with gloom. 


From landscape pieturesque, 


Dim, flowing hills a-dreami in puspie haze— 
The ancient yees—church-spires in distant maze— 


Foreign Correspondence of the Era. 
LIFE IN PARIS. 


” Paris, Dec, 20, 1856. 
My Dear C. B.: 


Were it possible to hope that this would reach 
you ere the close of the year, though trite, I 
would be tempted to wish you a happy new 
year, made much of here among intimate 
friends. In a general way, the good wishes are 
expressed by a simple exchange of cards 
through the post, the postage being reduced to 
half on that occasion, to facilitate this point of 
etiquette. 

Paris is now arrayed in its winter garb; the 
streets are crowded with merry blooming faces, 
bearing marks of their recent return from the 
country and the different places of resort for 
rest and health, following the example of the 
Court now settled at the Tuilleries, a signal for 


the commencement of winter gaieties. The) a 
Prince of Prussia is enjoying a saries of jéies, | 
given in honor of his visit to the Emperor of P™@ 


the French, and these festivities will acqvire, it 
is said, a renewed eclat on the arrival of the 
Grand Duke and Duchesse Constantine of Rus- 
sia, soon expected here. 

The first ball of the season has just taken 
place at the Tuilleries, and, as usual, was quite 
brilliant; the dresses were very voautiful, uni- 
versally consisting of tulles, laces, and gauzes ; 
certainly much more appropriate tothe ball room 
than heavy silks or satins, and considered by 
the French ladies of bow ton, (till a certain age,) 
infinitely more becoming, giving an airy and 
sylph-like appearance, adding greatly to the en- 
chantment of the scene. 

Double skirts are more in vogue than floun- 
ces, both for carriage and ball dresses. The 
first, of moire antique, is still much worn, and 
considered elegant. The latter, of transparent 
materials; the upper skirt, looped up all round 
in various ways, with wreaths of flowers or 
green leaves, giving the wearer the effect of 
emerging from a “ Murillo Cloud.” The skirts 
are still increasing in size; steel hoops and 
crinolines upon crinolines (the butt of the cari- 
caturists) are more than ever in favor. The 
Charivari has just brought out an amusing 
caricature of two ladies in full dress crossing 
the street, blocking it up so completely as to 
prevent the passage of any vehicles. 

Bonnets are still worn very small, to fit ex- 
actly round the face, without falling back as 
much as they did last year; the Zour de tete is 
very full, to accompany the face, and made of 
the lightest material possible, in fuller illusion, 
mixed in velvet or chenille flowers, as well as 
small light tufis of ostrich feathers; this new 
ornament is gracefully elegaut. Feathers will 
be generally worn, not only on each side of 
the bonnet, but laid on flat round the front out- 
side. Carriage or dress bonnets are general- 
ly of tulle or crape on foundation lace, trimmed 
with either blond laces, feathers, chenille, or 
velvet flowers, occasionally intermixed with 
folds of velvet. Street bonnets are of quilted 
silk and drawn velvet, of two colors, gray and 
red, black and red, &c., the feathers to corres- 

ond. 

, Mantles are larger than they were last year, 
still much trimmed with rich furs, fringes, and 
laces, 

I have been ied on in this strain upon fash- 
ion, forgetting that my American friends are 
not so devoted to dress as the Parisian ladies, 
whose proverb is, “to be out of fashion is to be 
out of the world.” 

Knowing your fondness for music, my dear 
friend, I cannot refrain from closing my letter 
with an account of the debut in La Travicta of 
the “charming little Piccolomini,” an event 
which caused a considerable amount of interest, 
since it presented, for the first time, a work of 
Verdis, not yet known to the Parisian public, 
and introduced a young artiste, heralded by all 
the praise trumpets of English bombast and 
Italian ovation. 

Countesse Piccolomini, who numbers Popes, 
captains, heroes, learned men, &c., among 
her illustrious ancestors, brought together an 
assemblage of aristocrats, taking great interest 
in the prestige her venerable blazon gives her. 
She did not, however, dazzle this incredulous 
Parisian public, distrustful of a foreign reputa- 
tion; it is, nevertheless, yielding little by little, 
and it is predicted that she will yet win the 
heart of this unrelenting censor. The quality 
of the extensive soprano voice of this miniature 
tragedienne gave me less pleasure than her act- 
ing—full of life, ease, and grace—which, in addi- 
tion to her extreme youth, a very pretty face 
and person, will contribute largely to her hope 
for success. 

Allow me still to add a few words on the fine 
arts. Winterhalter’s last portrait of the Prince 
Imperial and the Empress gives rise to much 
comment at this moment. 

I was so fortunate as to be admitted to the 
studio of this celebrated artist, and befriended 
by a bright mid-day sun, an uncommon celes- 
tial favor at this season. Speaking of the sun, 
reminds me of Horace Vernet’s comparison of 
it at St. Petersburgh. He mentioned in one of 
his letters from the Capital of the Czars, “the 
sun looks like an orange, wrapped up in gray 
blotting paper.” Our Parisian sun is often 
not much brighter; a picture viewed with a 
dreary light never does justice to the artist’s 
efforts; but, as I said, we had an uncommon 
bright day, and this skillful piece of art stood 
forth to its best advantage. It represents the 
young Imperial scion sitting on the lap of his 
lovely mother—is a full-length portrait of both, 
and the tout ensemble is most beautiful. The 
artist has made this chubby little fellow the 
principal object, and the effect of the light is 
concentrated on this miniature King; the mother 
is secondary, yet the whole managed with great 
skill. The Empress sits with her back to the 
light, turns her head a little to the spectator, 
is coiffed in her peculiarly becoming style, with- 
out ornament, robed in a crimson velvet high- 
necked dress, trimmed with sable round the 
neck, basaue, and sleeves, holding the child on 
her lap with the left hand. 

The Prince Imperial, a large rosy-cheeked 
baby, dressed in white muslin, decorated with 
the great Cross of the Legion of Honor, looks 
happy and content at his admirers, throws up 
his plump little feet aw naturel sans facon, like 
one of his age, evidently not yet troubled with 





phyed and many amass large fortunes. They 
c m8 here from all quarters of the civilized 
warld to develop their talents, finding greater 
attatage here than anywhere else. Their 
atelers (or studio) are generally in the outskirts 
of the city, and constructed purposely to accom- 
modate the industrious devotee of the arts. 
In visiting one the other day, in rue de Laval, 
we Came into a passage or lane leading into a 
patk, in which a number of ateliers, in cottage 
style, were picturesquely scattered. Although 
not far from a populous part of the city, near 
the Place St. George, surrounded by nature, the 
artist lives there as quietly as in the country; 
fine trees and shrubs soften the light, and the 
song of birds enliven the retirement. We there 
visited the studio of Monsieur Bontibonne, who 
has a finished the potest of the Queen of 
Eng and and Prince Albert on horseback, for 
which he has received $5,000; the same artist 
phinted for the Queen the Emperor and Em- 
press Of the French, also on horseback, for 
which he reccived the same amount, making 
owt 310,060 doliars gained in eight months. 

{ii <the-great picture merchant of Paris, 
gl!known in New York, buys the pictures of 
ipny celebrated artists, and also pays a good 










or 







§ce for them; whilst adhering to the princi- 
pl “live and let live,” he has made a great 
fortine, which enables him to pension some of 
the artists by whose pictures he gained large 
sums. Goupil engraves their works, sells the 
prints all over the world, making both the paint- 
ing and the artist thereby extensively known, and 
can wait for wealthy amateurs to give him a 
high price for the original. No one can have 
an idea of the amount of money invested here 
in pictures and objects of art. The French, 
in all the walks of life, love the fine arts, and 
the connoisseurs of other couatries, also, supply 
themselves here with specimens of modern art. 


Paris, Jan. 7, 1857. 

Our diplomatic representatives are really to 
be pitied. It would seem, our countrymen 
think a Minister has nothing better to do than 
to present his fellow-citizens at Court, and to 
procure them tickets for all the great fetes. 

The register for the persons who wish to be 
presented, kept at our legation, is continually 
filled with numberless names of both sexes. 
Then, the Minister and Secretary are beset with 
questions on the style of dress to go to the 
Tuilleries—whether painted, gilded, half, or un- 
dress. Doubtless, too, Mr. Mason has had 
fault to find with the want of a knowledge of 
Court etiquette amongst those he has presented 
heretofore, since it is said that, before the last 
presentation took place, he requested those to be 
presented to collect at his house, before going to 
the Tuilleries, to afford an opportunity of giving 
them a few hints on the subject. 

After Mr. Mason had gone through with the 
various rules to be observed—neither to laugh, 
sneeze, nor speak till they were spcken to— 
and especially recommended our friends of the 
far West to beware of chewing, spitting, and 
blowing noses—the procession started, eighty- 
seven in all, passing down the rue de la Cratoire, 
Ciamps Elysees, Place de la Concord, and at 
last the rue de Rivoli, where curiosity assem- 
bled many of their friends and children, to see 
mamma and paps drive to the Palace in Court 
costume, 

The different styles of equipage gave rise to 
many amusing remarks; there were, from the 
gilt-emblazoned coach, drawn by spirited Ara- 
bian steeds, to the asthmatic Rosinante of a 
common hack ; which, instead of a coat of arms, 
or other aristocratic signs, bore large gilt num- 
bers of the police register, 

To the great mortification of the party, one 
of the old rickety vehicles, containing four stout 
gentlemen of 200 pounds each, broke down, 
causing a general halt in the procession. Those 
who were in advance reached the Tuilleries be- 
forethe doors were closed ; butthose that followed 
were sadly put out and vexed at not being ad- 
mitted, and were rich in imprecations upun the 
world at large, in consequence of the sad re- 
sult of their morning’s toil, a week of endless 
shopping, lessons of bowing and scraping, and 
breathless anxiety as to the effect to be pro- 
duced by so careful and elegant a toilet. Thus 
ended the presentation of Sunday, the 28th of 
December. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


PERSECUTION OF AN Eprror ror ALLOWING 
Necrozs to Amuse THeMseLves.—Mr. W. 8S. 
Bailey, editor of the Newport (Ky.) News, says 
that he has been prosecuted for permitting 
colored people to play in his printing office. He 
says, in his editorial of the 26th of January: 

“ We have seen and experienced hard times 
for the last two months; but the times must be 
sufficiently hard to deprive us of the use of our 
limbs, before we lay down the only pen lifted 
against Slavery in the South. The spirit of Free- 
dom must never diein Kentucky; and, until abler 
pens and stouter hearts volunteer in Freedom’s 
cause, we shell continue to herald the sound of 
Freedom to the ear of the oppressor, and call 
forth the down-trodden of our State to enrol 
their names here, in the Book of Liberty, until 
their name shall be ‘legion,’ and their vote tri- 
umphant in the State. 

“ The legal prosecution coming against us at 
the February term (2d Monday) of our Circuit 
Court, for permitting the colored people to en- 
joy a brief period of amuseient in the hall con- 
nected with this office, and that, too, by the 
consent of the owners of those who had owners, 
will increase, rather than diminish, the spirit of 
Liberty in Kentucky. Some of their owners 
were present, and complained of no wrong, but 
seemed to take pleasure in seeing them enjoy 
themselves. 

“This privilege, too, had been granted them 
by other persons before, both in Newport and 
Covington, when no advantage of the law was 
taken against them ; nor did we dream of the 
existence of such an odious law at the time. 
Whether this was 2, trap set for us or not, we 
shall perhaps find out in the course of the pros- 
ecution, (persecution.) 

“This action against us can do no good in 
propagating the institution of Slavery, nor in 
giving credit to the parties who sued out this 
action against us. Some of our best citizens 
were present, and lawyers too, none of whom 
intimated that any law was about to be violated, 
nor even the feeling of any one disturbed,” 

ImporTANT CHance IN THE EpvcatronaL 
System or Rusgis.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh says; 

“Hitherto in ussia the military schools 
were reserved for ichildren of the nobility in the 
service of the Government. The education of 


objections urged by those humanitarian cavil- 
lers for the rights of free negroes, who form s0 
large a portion of all legislative bodies. The 
arguments and objections of the opponents of 
the bill were so successfully met, that not one 
of them could find a resting-place, either on the 
Constitution, on which they first planted them- 
selves, or on expediency, good policy, or the 
best interests of the State, on which all should 
endeavor to stand. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, the bill was defeated; and how? Its 
opponents raised the hue and cry that it was 
in conflict—not with the Constitution or the 
vested rights of any one—but that it was in con- 
flict with the doctrines of the Democratic party. 
And has it come to this? Has the Democratic 
party of the South, which we have been so often 
told was the only true Pro-Slavery party, actu- 
ally turned out to be the only friend of the free 
negroes in the South?” 


An AGricutturaL Governor.—Governor 
Wright, of Indiana, says an exchange, makes 
pretensions to great agricultural science, deep 
skill in all the mysteries of grain, roots, ma- 
nures, &c., but really knows nothing about the 
subject, On this point the Wabash Express 
tells the following hard story : 

Not many springs ago, his Excellency, in 
company with another distinguished citizen of 
Indiana, was riding in the country. In pass- 
ing a beautiful field of grain just beginning to 
head, the Governor reined up his horse, and 
burst into rapturous admiration of the wheat. 

Quoth Ned—“ Governor, how much will that 
wheat yield to the acre?” 

“Oh, frem seventeen to twenty bushels.” 

“ What kind of seed is that from, Govern- 
or?” 

“ Common winter. 
soil.” 

“ You are the President of the Agriculiural 
Society, are you not, Governor?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ Delivered the address before the Agricul- 
tural Society of New York, last year ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are the author of an eloquent passage 
about the cultivation of roots and tops.” 

“A mere trifle, Ned.” 

“Well, you are the only ass I ever saw who 
could not tell oats from wheat!” 

A certain farmer, one of the Governor’s con- 
stituents, who had a profound admiration for 
his talents and practical knowledge, wrote to 
him for advice as to the best method of im- 
proving his stock of sheep. The Governor’s 
answer was instant, brief, sententious, sincere: 
“ Geta Hydraulic Ram—better than the South- 
down for mutton, equal to the Merino for wool.” 

The Lupress adds: “If this doesn’t settle 
the question, we have a pumpkin story in re- 
serve, that may cast some light upon it.” 


That is the best for this 


How to Prevent Cotps.—Dr. William A. 
Alcott, the author of “The House I Live In,” 
and well known as a lecturer on the laws of 
health, has in press a work on Hygiene, which 
will probably be of great practical value. From 
a chapter on colds we take the following ad- 
vice, which is now quite seasonable: 

“Those who would avoid colds must not 
muffle themselves, especially their faces and 
throats, every time they go into the open air. 
Ido not say that none of the vast number al- 
ready diseased should be allowed to break the 
force of a stream of air lowered in temperature 
to zero, or fifteen or twenty degrees below it, 
either by a respirator or muffler, I am writing 
for those who as yet deem themselves healthy. 

“ After brisk walking, or other exercise, da- 
ring which we have worn more than a needful 
amount of clothing, we must beware of throw- 
ing off a part of it, and sitting down in a tem- 
perature which is very low, or in air which is 
damp, especially if we have been in a free per- 
spiration. Better to keep on our elothing till 
we see how matters are going on with us. lt 
would be safer to add clothing in such circum- 
stances than to diminish it. * 

“Those who would be perfect in this matter 
should avoid sitting with wet feet after exercise, 
or sleeping in damp clothing. While a person 
is exercising in the open air, if not over-heated 
or over-fatigued, it may be safe for him to have 
wet feet. indeed, some will go with their feet 
wet all the forenoon without injury, if they keep 
in motion; but the philosopher Locke, who rec- 
ommended that children should have holes in 
their shoes, would hardly have justified the 
practice of sitting with wet feet. 

“Those who are accustomed to warm cloth- 
ing should not exchange it for that which is 
extremely thin, when they are about to go 
abroad in the cold air, unless they are to walk. 
Thousands of young people, especially females, 
might trace the consumption, nearalgia, or fe- 
ver, which destroyed them, to some act of reck- 
lessness like that which is implied in the fore- 
going. 

“Tn general, we are quite too much afraid of 
the sun and rain, to enjoy that hardihood which 
is indispensable in a climate as much exposed 
to colds and consumption as that of the United 
States. The late General Dearborn, of Massa- 
chusetts, would have no such thing as an um- 
brella in his family, if he could help it. He 
thought it safer, on the wnole, to be occasion- 
ally a little wet, than to exclude ourselves from 
every drop of rain, nineteen times in twenty, 
with the almost entire certainty of being some 
time caught without one, and of suffering se- 
verely as the consequence.” 

REMARKABLE DvueL.—Two gentlemen, (one 
a German and the other a Spaniard,) who were 
recommended by their birth and services to 
the Emperor Maximilian II, both courted his 
daughter. This Prince, after a long delay, one 
day informed the suitors that, esteeming them 
equally, and not being able to bestow a pref- 
erence, he should leave it to the force and 
address of the claimants to decide the quesiion. 
He would not, however, permit them to en- 
counter with offensive weapong, but had ordered 
a large bag to be procured. It was his decree, 
that whichever succeeded in putting the other 
into this bag, should obtain the hand of his 
daughter. ‘This extraordinary contest took 
place before the whole Court, and lasted above 
an hour. In the end, the Spaniard yielded, 
and the German (Eberhard Raren de Talbert) 
having planted his yival in the bag, took it 
upon his back, and gallantly laid it at the feet 
of his mistress, whom, the story goes, he es- 
poused the next day. 
A Gatiant Pairex.—tilbert Stuart, the 
celebrated portrait painter, once met a lady in 
the streets of Boston, who said to him: “ Ah. 
Mr. Stnart! I have just seen your likeness, and 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 
THIRD SESSION. 


Wednesday, February 4, 1857. 
SENATE. 

The President of the Senate laid before that 
body a report from the Secretary of State, 
communicating, in obedience to law, a state- 
ment of the commercial relations of the United 
States with foreign nations for the year ending 
30th September, 1856. 

Mr. Alien presented the credentials of the 
Hor. James I’. Simmons, elected a Senator by 
the Legislature of the State of Rhode Island 
for the term of six years from and after the 4th 
of March next; which were read. 

Mr. Bigler, from the committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate to ascertain and report 
a mode of examining the votes for President 
and Vice President of the United States, and 
of nctifying the persons elected of their elec- 
tion, reported by resolution, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the two Houses will assem- 
ble in the Chamber of the House of Represent- 
atives on Wednesday, the 11th instant, at 12 
o’clock, and the President of the Senate pro 
tempore shall be the presiding officer; that one 
person be appointed a teller on the part of the 


Representatives, to make a list of the votes as 
they shall be declared ; that the result shall be 
delivered to the President of the Senate pro 
tempore, who shall announce the state of the 
vote and the persons elected to the two Houses 
assembled, which shall be deemed a declara- 
tion of the persons elected President and Vice 
President of the United States, and, together 
with a list of votes, be entered on the Journals 
of the two Houses.” 

The resolutica was agreed to, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Bigler, it was ordered that the 
teller on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the President pro tempore. 

The bill from the House of Representatives 
to divide the State of Texas into two judicial 
districts was read and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The following House bills were also referred: 

An act to regulate the disbursement of the 
contingent expenses of Congress. 

An act to incorporate the Columbian Insti- 
tution for the instruction of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. 

An act to incorporate an insurance company 
in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Weiler, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the message of 
the President, communicating the correspond- 
ence between General Scott and the Secretary 
of War, in relation to pay, emoluments, &c., 
reported it back, with a*recommendation that 
it be printed. This motion was carried by a 
large majority. 

[This document is very veluminous, and runs 
through a series of several years. It would be 
impossible in a synopsis to give any clear un- 

erstanding of the subject at issue, and hence 
the Reporter will not attempt it, but subjoins 
such portions of the letter of the Secretary of 
War to the President of the United States, to 
whom the correspondence was sent to be com- 
municaied to the Senate, as will show what it 
contains : 
“lat. Statements of all payments and allow- 
ances which have been made, and of all claims 
which have been disallowed, to Brevet Lieut. 
General Scott, from the date when he joined 
the army serving in Mexico, up to December 
Ist, 1856, with reports from the accounting 
officers, giving the items thereof. 

“2d, Correspondence respecting allowance 
of quarters and fuel. 

“3d. Correspondence respecting allowance 
of mileage, 

“4th, Correspondence respecting allowance 
of commission on military contribution money 
levied in Mexico, and settlement of accounts 
connected therewith. 
“Sth. Correspondence in relation to claims 
for brevet pay of Lieutenant General Scott and 
his staff, 
“6th. General correspondence respecting the 
several matters referred to in the resoluticn. 
“ With regard to the last class of correspond- 
ence, I have to say that it includes many sub- 
jects besides those relating to General Scott's 
money claims, but they are so entirely blended 
that it has been found impracticable to separate 
those embraced by the resolution in such form 
as to present fairly the positions taken by this 
Department in regard tothem. Ihave theve- 
fore concluded to submit the entire vorrespond- 
ence.” 
On motien by Mr. Mason, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, and remained therein unti! after 4 P. M., 
when the doors wers opened, and the Senate 
adjourned, 

HOUSE. 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, from the Committee 
of Elections, reported the following resolution, 
which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That Hon. Augustus Hall was le- 
gally and duly elected as the Representative of 
the first Congressional district in the State of 
Iowa for the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
The House thea resumed the consideration 
of the bill to regulate the disbursement of the 
contingent expenses of Congress, heretofore 
reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 
Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, earnestly opposed 
the bill, and spoke against the system of extra 
compensation, which he declared had grown to 
be a great evil. 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, demanded the pre- 
vious question, which was seconded, and under 
the operation thereof the amendments reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means wore 
agreed to. 
The bill was then read a third time and pass- 
ed—yeas 120, nays 53. 
Mr. Camptell, of Ohio, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported Senate bill to ex- 
pedite telegraphic communication for the uses 
of Government in its foreign intercourse, and 
demanded the previous question on its third 
reading. 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the bill 
be laid on the table, which motion was decided 
in the negative. 
The bill was then passed over. 
On motion of Mr. Davidson, of Louisiana, 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of 
Government for the year ending 30th of June, 
1858, and the House proceeded to consider the 
amendments of the Senate thereto. 


Senate, and two on the part of the House of 


result from the double antagonism of religions 
and races in the bosom of American society. 
The action of this cause has already produced 
three monstrous political heresies: 1. That of 
the Calhoun school, denying the natural equal- 
ity and freedom of all men, and assailing the 
Declaration of Independence; 2. The doctrine 
of Squatter Sovereignty, affirming a novel politi- 
cal power in the Territories, and one utterly un- 
known to the Constitution; 3. The principle of 
absolute despotism in the General Government, 
to prokibit Slavery in the Territories, when 
Congress has no constitutional authority to 
legislate on the subject; because the right of 
property in slaves is recognised by the Consti- 
tution, by all writers on natura! law, and by the 
universal law of nations. The master may 
carry his slaves to any country on the globe, 
where that species of property is not excluded 
by some peculiar local policy. The present 
slavery of the African race is fully justified by 
the law of nature and by the philosophy of all 
history; but the institution, as it exists in the 
United States, requires seycral important re- 
forms, to render it accordant with the spirit of 
the age and the demands of justice and hu- 
manity; and especially should the slaves be 
legally attached to the soil of particular homes, 
which would be equally beneficial to both mas- 
ter and slave.” 

Mr. Wright, of Tennessee, defended the an 
nual message of the President, and denied that 
the Democratic party evaded any issue, either 
North or South, during the late election. Ie 
entered into an argument to show that neither 
the Republican nor the Know Nothing party 
met the issues involved, and in the course of 
his remarks inquired if gentlemen of the for 
mer party would vote for the admission of a 
slave State ? 

Mr. Leiter, of Ohio, replied, that answering 
for himself, as a Democrat, he would never vote 
for the admission of any more slave States, 

Mr. Wright. For whom did you vote ? 

Mr, Leiter. For John C. Fremont. 

Mr. MeMallin, of Virginia. I resi the yan- 
5 out of the Democratic chizch, | Laugh- 

Mr. Leiter. I deny the authori 
tleman to read me cut, 

Mr. A. K. Marshall, of Kentucky, remarked 
that, if he understood the matter correctly, there 
was no difference of opinion as to his richt to 
hold slaves in bondage. He resided in the 
State of Kentucky, and, under hor !aws and her 
Constitution, had the right to held slaves; and 
ke desired to know if any gentle: 

North dared to deny such right on his par 

Mr, Stanton, of Ohio, replied, that he be- 
lieved the general sentiment of the North was 
that Slavery existed by the force of local law 
in the slaveholding States, and with which no 
msn outside had the power to interfere; that 
there was nothing in that local law inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, and 
that that instrument did not interfere between 
the master and the slave in the slaveholding 
States. . 

Mr. Marshall, resuming, said that one of the 
great misfortunes arising from the agitation of 
the question of Slavery, had resulted from the 
fact that there had been repeated reiterations 
of the sentiments of extreme Northern men by 
men of the South, for what purpose it was not 
proper for him to say. Men might talk and 
declaim.against Slavery as much as they 
pleased; they might proclaim their desire for a 
free Bible, a free Constitution, and a free Gov- 
ernment, as ofien as they might think proper ; 
but what effect would it have upon the South- 
ern mind? It would no more disturb the pa- 
triotism of the South than it would the harmony 
of Heaven itself, if Southern genilemen would 
abstain from repeating such sentiments before 
Southern audiences and Soathorn people. Hoe 
had heard it said—and he did not wish to do 
the Democratic party injustico—tha 
were disposed to ke 
cause, having adjust 
feared there imi 
having taken the 
some danger tha 

There had been a dis on to produce wpon 
the public mind the impression that the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill—the great measure of the 
Democratic party, and the platform upon which 
they now stood—constituted, in reality, but a 
part and parcel of the Compromise measures of 
1850. According to his judgment, there never 
were two propositions more diverse. The 
Priase of Light and the Prince of Darkness 
differed not more widely than did the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill and the Compromises of 1850; 
for while the latter were founded upon the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, the former was 2 dis 
rect interference with the subject of Slavery. 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, then presented a 
substitute for the biil before the House; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, obtained 
the floor, when the Committee rose; and, at 
half-past 4 o'clock, the House adjourned. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post, February 4 


OUR NEW UNITED STATES SENATOR, 


ilton Fish, 





The election of a successor to Han 
in the United States Senate, was summated 
yestesday, under circumstances i 


highest 
degree flattering to the successful candidate. 
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. Both Houses of the Legislature concurred in 


presenting the name of Preston King upon the 
first ballot, and by an aggrezate of about two- 
thirds of all the members present. 

The day which witnessed these proceedings, 
deserves to be recorded among the fast? in our 
calendar. The selection of such a man for such 
a dignity, in these politically-distracted times, 
is one of those rare and unexpected occurrences 
which shine out on the political horizon—-“ A 
good deed in a naughty world.” 

In the first place, Mr. King is eminently 
qualified for the duties of the position to which 
he is called. He has had a large experience in 
quite a variety of public empioyments—he has 
held a seat in the State and National Legisla- 
tures for many years, and in every situation 
his influence was felt, and respected by all 
parties. 

Though a man without pretension of any 
kind, and least of all as an orator, Mr. King 
has one of the clearest and most logical minds 
to be found in or out of Congress; and in the 
deliberative assemblies where he apppears, no 
one is listened to with mere attention—we 
might add, with more profit-than he. He is, 
witbal, a man who always acts from the loftieat. 
motives and the most generous impulses; the 
consequence is, that he not only has no ene- 
mies, but he never permits his political antag- 
cnism to interrupt his social intercourse or 
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as it has been so completely exploded by the 
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influence of his clear and manly judgment, who 
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been a i her keepin’ it! If Mr. Ralph had a 
dw, she'd a been Agnes Lathrop still{” 
upd) 80, Hannah?” 


amend this amendment of the Senate; 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylyania, hoped the 
amendment of the Senate would be rejected. 
Mr. Haven, of New York, opposed the amend- 


his likenesses of her are said to be the best. 
The crimson dress is a splendid accessory to 
the portrait of the child; the arrangement is 
| very beautiful, and the execution most exqui- 


establishments for the whole of the youth of -" 
the nobility, no matter where they have received 
their elementary instruction, and to such non- 
noble persons as have finished their studies at 


could not be reached by equally sound and 
eloquent teachings from a iess tolerant and 
gentle source. From this noble feature in Mr, 
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shall make our regular issue next Tuesday; 
for this number was made up from an old mag- 


modern science of dietetics. Vegetables and 
farinaceous substances, generally, are the only 
food fit for children, or even adults. But 
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artists were jealous of the favor shown to this 
German portrait painter; in consequence of 
which, the Emperor ordered portraits of the 
Empress by some of the best french artists, 
which did not compare to Winterhalter’s in 
any respect, He has a happy faculty of em- 
bellishing without injury to the resemblance; 
his coloring is brilliant and natural; his con- 
ceptions poetic, graceful, and artistic. No 


from twenty-four to six. 

The previous question was moved and sec- 
cnlst, and under the operation thereof the 
amendment of Mr, Marshall was disagreed to— 
yeas 61, nays 99. 

The amendment of the Senate was then 
agreed to. 

All of the amendments of the Senate having 
been agreed to by the House, the bill is passed. 
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In an unknown abyss? 


of the corners of his theories kisocked off—some 
of his prejudices loosencd—~some of his opinions 
modified. Nor can any one long prove insen- 
sible to the charms of his companionship, if 
brought into daily proximity with him. 

Qf course, we ueed not say that Mr. King’s 
official duties will be discharged, as they alwaya 
have been, with scrupulous fidelity, He is one 
of the few men whose judgment neither the 


Post Orrice Lirerature.—TIn view of the 
fearful work the guillotine is making, we sup- 
pose, says the Casago Journal, the Postmaster 
at Huntley’s Grove puts himself right upon the 
record, by writing us the following note, We 
shall hope that our correspondent may be re- 
tained. Mr. Wales is a whaler: 
Hampshire Jen 19th 1857 
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Tue Necro Bit Dereaten.—We learn from 
the Little Rock Gazette and Democrat, of the 
29th Dec., that the bill lately pending before 
the Arkansas Legislature, known as the “Tree 
Negro Bill,” which had for its object the re- 
moval of all free negroes from the State, and 
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gross injustice of the imputations which have 
been cast upon the motives of those who were 
most instrumental in bringing it about. 

It cements the Republican party, and gives 
unity and permanence to its organization. 
This may from henceforth be regarded as the 
controlling party of the country; for no matter 
who is President, it will, directly or indirectly, 
control the legislation of the nation until 
Slavery ceases to be a party question in Con- 


‘There is yet another point at view, however, 
from which this election may be contemplated, 
which is: far more interesting and significant 
than any we have yet suggested. It adds an- 
other bright link to the chain of evidence, 
which, during the last ten years, has been forg- 
ing, to prove that loyalty to principles, in poli- 
tics as in everything else, is sure ultimately to 
triumph, against whatever odds. It is not quite 
ten years since the Democracy of New York 
united in a common resistance to the extension 
of Slavery, and revolted from the national or- 
ganization. Of the men who figured conspicu- 
ously in that movement, and who had sufficient 
courage and faith in Providence to adhere to 
their convictions, twelve are, or have been since 
that period, elected to the United States Senate. 
It is pleasant to enumerate their names, for 
every one of them deserves a civic crown. They 
are: 

King, of New York. 

Sumner, of Massachusetts, 

Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

Hale, of New Hampshire. 

Foster, of Connecticut. 

Dixon, of Connesticut. 

Wade, of Ohio. 

Chandler, of Michigan. 

Doolittle, of Wisconsin. 

Harlan, of Iowa. 

Durkee, of Wisconsin. 

To these must be added Chase, of Ohio, who 
has been elected, and served one Senatorial 
term since 1848, and who is now Governor of 
the State. Here we have twelve members of 
the upper branch of tne Federal Legislature, 
or a very considerable portion of the whole 
body, selected from the ranks of a party which 
did not carry a single State in 1848, and which 

has since been deserted by its leader and most 
of those who were then regarded as his most 
influential followers. The most exalted and en- 
viable honors within the gift of the Northern 
States since that period have fallen upon this 
little band; and with an inexorable justice 
which one cannot contemplate without a certain 
feeling of awe, none of those who deserted has 
received any similar expression of public ap- 
proval. This fact is the more remarkable, as 
not one of the twelve who have been elected 
were candidates for the Senate during or sub- 
sequent to the revolt of 1848, until the canvass 
at which they were elected. There is a moral 
in all this, worth more than the personal suc- 
cess or public services of many Senators. 
May it not be lost on those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 
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pas The office of the National Fra is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





Mr. Sewarp’s Speecues.—The three speeches 
of Mr. Seward, delivered during the late Presi- 
dential canvass, good for all times and all places, 
are about to be issued in pamphlet form. We 
print this week the second, and next, shall give 
place to the third one. 





Inenivs will appear after the adjournment 
of Congress, whose proceedings occupy too 
much space to admit of such discussions at the 
present time. 





Tae Narionat Gazerre is the title of a 
new weekly German paper, in Washington, 
lately commenced by Magnus Gross, editor. 
It endorses the Cincinnati platform, is recom- 
mended by the National Democratic Commit- 
tee, and is to be a supporter of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Administration, whose Executive patron- 
age will undoubtedly be extended to it. 

Mr. Gross is a man of ability, but he will 
find it rather a difficult task to reconcile the 
German mind to the propagation of slave in- 
stitutions, as a part of Democracy. 





Mr. Bucnanan anp Mr. Forney.—Mr. Wag- 
onseller, one of the Buchanan members of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, in a recent speech, 
referred to the interference of Mr. Buchanan, 
as a reason for not supporting Mr. Forney, and 
produced the following letter : 


“ WHEATLAND, Jan. 7, 1857. 
“My Dear Sir: Although I have always 
refrained from interfering in the choice of Sen- 
ators by the Legislature, yet the highly confiden- 
tial relations which a Pennsylvania President 
ought to sustain toward a Pennsylvania Sena- 
tor at the present moment, induce me to say a 
few words to you asa valued friend on the 
ending Senatorial election. I learn that doubts 
as been expressed as to my preference among 
the candidates, and although my opinion may 
be entitled to little weight, Ido not desire to 
be placed in an equivocal position on this, or 
any other subject. When asked, I have always 
said I preferred Col. Forney, and I should 
esteem it a friendly act toward myself for any 
erson in or out of the Legislature to support 
im. At the same time, I desire to express my 
warm personal and political regard for Messrs. 
Robbins, Foster, Buckalew, and Wright. From 
the course pursued by Mr. Brodhead for some 
years past, confidential relations between him 
and myself have ceased. 

“T have thus presented you my views, so that, 
if you should deem it necesaary, you may speak 
my sentiments to such persons as may consider 
them of any value. 

“From your friend, very respectfully, 

._ “James Bucwanan. 

“ Henry S. Mott, Esq.” 

This is the second letter of the kind, show- 
ing Mr. Buchanan’s active interference in the 
election. It is unfortunate for the President 
elect, as showing him to be too closely identi- 
fied with a class of politicians not at all ac- 
ceptable to a large portion of his adherents, 
and as betraying a want of sagacity. To com- 
mence his career by sowing the seeds of fac- 
tion in his own State, is not statesmanlike. 

The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer takes occa- 
sion to admonish the President elect that the 
quarrel mist not be permitted to become na- 
tional ; that it is and must be purely a per- 
sonal affair; that Mr. Forney has no special 
claims on the National Democratic party; that 
Mr. Buchanan has done quite enough for him, 
and should now suffer him quietly to drop. 
Rather unkind to a man who has stood so Jong 
and so unflinchingly by the interests of Sia- 
very ! 





Orcaxs.—Mr. Appleton, of Maine, is to be 
the editor of the Washington Union on the 
accession of Mr. Buchanan. This selection 
of a confidential organ is said to be rather 
displeasing to some of the Southern men. 
Several of our Southern exchanges are not 
a little disgusted now at the idea of organists. 
It is said that a new and an independent Ad- 
ministration paper, to be called the. Times, will 
be siarted here; and the rumor is, that Major 


Heiss, Mr. Welsh, and Simon Cameron, are 
concerned in the project. It will represent, we 
presume, the progressive “ filibustering” section 
of the Party—the section that sympathizes with 
the grand efforts on foot for the regeneration of 
Central America and ultimate annexation of 


Cuba. 





Tue Natiovat Tararas, of Washington, was 
destroyed by fire on the Gih instant. Only por- 


tions of the walls were left standing, 





Tue Loye Brivex has been so much dam- 
aged by the freshet, that travel across it ig 
stopped. The result will be, diminished sup- 
Plies in our markets, and increase of prices for 


@ time, 


FREE AND SLAVE SOCIETY—EDUCATION. 


Nothing is easier than to deceive the People 
of the South in regard to the effects of Slavery. 
Naturally prepossessed in favor of a system 
under which they have been brought up, with 
which their pecuniary interests are identified, 
which constitutes the very frame-work of their 
society, they are apt to accept without examina- 
tion, all arguments in its support ; so that the 
Pro-Slavery press in its dissertations is not 
obliged to be either logical or correct. It may 
assert what it pleases, and the bolder its asser- 
tions, the more popular. It may get up statis- 
tical tables, on their face quite correct, but in 
fact presenting exceptional aspects, and con- 
veying utterly false impressions. What of that? 
Nothing can surpass the credulity of the fanati- 
cism of Slavery. 


The Anti-Democratic papers of the South, 
having no special motive to withhold the truth, 
and driven on by party considerations to dis- 
credit the Democratic Party which rules the 
South and prescribes its legislation generally, 
from time to time breaks out in lamentation 
over the want of enterprise and prosperity in 
that section. A few days since, the Richmond 
(Va.) Whig complained that the “ internal 
improvements of the State are feebly prose- 
cuted,” and “its institutions of learning and 
great interests of education are languishing 
for want of support and encouragement.” Its 
neighbor, the Enquirer, admonishes it that 
such statements are common among Black 
Republicans, but do not befit a Virginia edi- 
tor. To the fanaticism of the North should be 
left the ungracious task of disparaging Vir- 
ginia; her own sons should repel, not counte- 
nance the libel. It proceeds to disprove the 
averments of the Whig, in a style characteris- 
tic of the modern school of Pro-Slavery litera- 
ture: 

“Neither will the charge that our ‘ institu- 
tions of learning are languishing for want of 
support and encouragement,’ bear the scrutiny 
of an impartial investigation. It is just about 
twelve months since, in arguing this proposi- 
tion with the New York Tribune, we demon- 
strated that, in proportion to white population, 
Virginia was ahead of any other State in the 
number of persons who receive a collegiate 
education. Unless the Whig means to main- 
tain that the New England free-school system 
of ‘ little learning’ (which both poetry and phi- 
losophy condemn in the words of a Pope and 
a Bacon, and which our own experience shows 
to be pernicious in the last degree) is superior 
to that more thorough and complete instruction 
which Virginia initiated, and is so nobly prose- 
cuting, it must abandon the charge that the 
interests of education are neglected in this 
State. The munificent endowment of our Uni- 
versity and Military Institute, and the liberal 
provision made for the instruction of indigent 
scholars, prove the injustice of the accusa- 
tion.” 

We did not notice that demonstration re- 
ferred to, but we should like to see the data 
produced. Has any census ever shown how 
many persons in each State of the Union have 
received full college education? Are there 
any statistics of the kind on record? Let us 
remind the Enquirer that such a demonstra- 
tion as it speaks of, must have some better 
ground than the returns of the alumni or stu- 
dents of the various colleges. The alumni of 
the colleges of Massachusetts in 1856 num- 
bered 9,404, those of Virginia 9,528—the col- 
lege students of Massachusetts 807, of Vir- 
ginia 1,174—but how many of all were from 
other States? The returns furnish no data for 
estimating the number of collegiates in propor- 
tion to the population of each State. If the 
Enquirer could obtain the annual catalogues 
of all the colleges in both States from their 
foundations, and prepare accurate lists of all 
Massachusetts men and Virginians, college 
bred, it might then try its hand at such a dem- 
onstration. 


What the Enquirer intends to show, we pre- 
sume, is, that the colleges of Virginia cannot 
be languishing for want of support and en- 
couragement, because they contain more stu- 
dents than those of any other State. That is 
true, according to the tables furnished in the 
American Almanac of 1856; and we should 
like to know what the Whig means, by al- 
leging that they are now “languishing.” Is 
the attendance falling off? After all that has 
been said by Southern conventions, will South- 
ern parents persist in thinking that better dis- 
cipline and teaching are to be found in North- 
ern colleges ? 

But the more important part of the Whig’s 
complaint is overlooked by the Enquirer ; or, 
rather, it evades it. ‘ Its institutions of learn- 
ing, and great interests of education are lan- 
guishing for want of support and encourage- 
ment.” This is the statement of the Whig. 
It is no answer to this, to say that there are 
more college-bred persons in Virginia, in pro- 
portion to the white population, than in any 
other State; or that there are more students 
in her colleges. This may be true, and yet 
“the great interests of education” may be suf- 
fering. There may be institutions of learning 
richly endowed for the wealthy and well-bred— 
for the holders of slaves and land—but we 
rust remember, that while the slaveholders of 
Virginia number only 55,000, the whole white 
population is 900,000! College education for 
the few, but no free-school education for the 
masses; for, this, Pope and Bacon, Poetry and 
Philosophy, to say nothing of us, the philoso- 
pher of the Enquirer, utterly condemn “ as in 
the last degree pernicious!” Such a max- 
im may suit the sublimated condition of 
slave society, but will pass current in none of 
the benighted regions of free society. 

The Richmond Whig, whatever the motive 
for making such an announcement, speaks the 
truth. In Virginia “ the great interests of educa- 
tion are languishing for want of support and 
encouragement;” andthe Enquirer may thank 
itself for provoking by its sneers against free 
society the comparisons we are about to sub- 
mit. 

Virginia and Massachusetts, settled about the 
same time—the two leading States of the Rev- 
olution—always commanding and representa- 
tive States—let us compare them in respect 
to the great interests of education. 

Virginia contained, in 1850, a population of 
nearly 1,500,000; Massachusetts, 1,000,009. 
Five hundred thousand of the former are 
slaves; but, as the vrincipal laboring popula- 
tion of Virginia, they ought strictly to be in- 
cluded in the comparison. Now, there are no 
academies, or free schools, for this 


colleges 
half sillion of pe. ole, The means of educa- 
tion are denied them—w..” Te exceptions, 


they can neither read nor write. Herc, then, 
is a fearful mass of ignorance and barbarism— 
one-third of the population of Virginia totally 
uneducated. Can such a night of ignorance 
prevail in a State, without Casting its shadows 
over all classes? Can such a mass of barbarism 
exist without seriously damaging every interest? 

Should we say of a State in Europe, in which 
a third of the whole population has no more 
idea of letters than the brutes with which they 
herd, that it is distinguished by its devotion to 
the great interests of education ? 

Massachusetts is free from this curse—she 
has no class of population, wneducated—her la- 
boring people are protected in all their inter- 
ests. 

But, leave the slaves out of the comparison ; 
look alone at the white population. In 1850, 
the whites in Massachusetts and the whites in 
Virginia were nearly equal in number: whites 





In Virginia - : : : ‘ 
In Massachusetts - . : - 
First, let us dispose of the highest 
educational institutions : 


COLLEGES. 
No. Prof. 


345,265 
303,920 
class of 


Students. Volumes. 
Virginia - - 10 8i 1,197 71,875 
Massachusetts - 4 53 844 131,271 
Virginia has more colleges, but the Univer- 
sity is the only one that has a general reputa- 
tion; while three of the four colleges of Mas- 
sachusetts—-Cambridge, Amherst, and Williams- 
town—are known all over the country. As to 
scholarship and discipline, that is a topic not 
to be illustrated by figures; but it will be ob- 
served, that the libraries of the four colleges of 
Massachusetts contain 60,000 more volumes 
than those of the ten of Virginia. 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


No. Prof. Students. Volumes. 
Virginia - 3 10 119 10,000 
Massachusetts 3 12 147 29,759 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

No. Prof. Students. 
Virginia : 3 16 186 
Massachusetts 2 ll 230 

LAW SCHOOLS. 

No. Prof. Students. 
Virginia - 2 3 116 
Massachusetts 1 3 158 
COLLEGES, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND LAW 

SCHOOLS. 

No. Prof. Students. Volumes. 
Virginia - 18 110 1,618 81,875 
Massachusetts 10 79 1,379 161,030 


It must be remarked that the Virginia col- 
leges are supported generally by the Southern 
States—containing one-fifth of all the college 
students of the South; while the colleges of 
Massachusetts find powerful rivals in the other 
free States, and contain not much more than 
one-ninth of the students of that section. A 
summary of the higher institutions of learning 
in free and slave States presents the following 


results : 
COLLEGES. 


No. Prof. Alumni. Min. Stud. Volumes. 
F. St. 61 517 47,752 10,702 6,895 667,297 
S. St. 59 450 19,648 747 5,655 308,011 

LAW, MEDICINE, THEOLOGY. 

1851-5. 

Schools. Prof. Stud. Educated. Volumes. 
Free States 65 269 4,426 23,513 175,981 
Slave States 32 122 1,807 3,812 30,796 
A poor showing for Slave Society! But we 


must not forget Virginia and Massachusetts. 
The oldest college of the latter is Harvard, 
founded in 1636—that of Virginia, William 
and Mary, founded in 1692. The number of 
students in the former is now 365, in the lat- 
ter, 82; the number of Alumni of the former, 
6,700, of the latter, 3,000; the number of vol- 
umes in the library of the former, 101,250, of 
the latter, 5,000. 
We have shown that even as respects the 
small class of persons furnished with collegiate 
privileges, Virginia is far behind Massachusetts, 
although it might be supposed that she would 
devote herself to the special education of that 
class. The contrast is more striking when we 
come to test their provisions for the education- 
al interests of the masses. Recollect, the num- 
ber of students in these collegiate institutions 
of Virginia is 1,616, in Massachusetts 1,379— 
and a large proportion of these from other 
States. But, the number of white persons, in 
1850, between 5 and 20, was, in the former, 
345,265, in the latter, 303,920. In 1853, the 
number of children in Massachusetts, (nearly 
all white,) from 5 to 15, was 204,705. The re- 
turns from Virginia are always imperfect, for the 
ruling class seems to think, with the Enquirer, 
that free schools are a nuisance. Certainly, how- 
ever, we may estimate the number of white 
children in that State in 1853, at not less than 
204,000. Now, what provision is made for the 
education of these, who are to constitute the 
“bone and sinew” of the State? This is the 
vital question. Neglect them, and the “ great 
interests of education” are sacrificed, and the 
State is endangered. Apes of Aristocracy may 
sneer at the education of the masses; but it 
constitutes the only basis of a stable and safe 
Democracy. Leave the masses in ignorance, 
and they become fit subjects for oppression, 
ready instruments for the demagogue. What, 
then, have Virginia and Massachusetts done 
for their education? 
We know what the public schools are in 
Massachusetts—what, in Virginia. None but 
an ignoramus would venture to compare them. 
Every candid man in the South knows that, as 
a general rule, its public schools are of a very 
low grade. But, we are now concerned only 
with what authentic statistics reveal. 
We quote from the census of 1850. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No. Teachers. Pupils. Tucome. 
Mass. 3,679 4,443 176,475 1,006,795 
Virginia 2,930 2,997 67,353 314,025 


But, it may be suggested that Virginia pays 
more attention to private schools and acade- 
mies. Let us see. We quote from the same 
document. 

ACADEMIES AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


No. Teachers. Pupils. Income. 
ass. 403 521 13,436 310,177 
Virginia 317 BAT 9,068 234,372 


TOTAL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Mass. 4,082 4,964 189,911 1,316,972 
Virginia 3,246 3,544 76,421 548,397 
The census, in summing up, puts the num- 
ber of scholars in Colleges, Academies, and 
Public Schools, in 1850, at 199,745 in Massa- 
chusetts, and 77,764 in Virginia. Taking the 
returns of the white children in Massachusetts 
in 1853, as a basis for calculation, there were 
about 200,000 between the ages of 5 and 15 in 
each Staite in 1850, of whom all but a fraction 
were receiving an education in Massachusetts, 
while only 77,764 were being educated in Vir- 
ginia, leaving 123,000 uncared for by the State. 
It is thus that Slave Society — that perfect 
form of civilization about which these Rich- 
mond Rhetoricians are eternally declaiming— 
provides for the educational interests of the 
masses of the People. Let us see what it has 
done to supply reading both for the Few and 
Many. 


LIBRARIES. 
Public—No. is — 
— 257,737 32,595 
School—No. 792 6 
Vols. 104,645 - 2,706 
Sunday School—No. 433 il 
Vols. 165,476 1,975 
College—No. 18 14 
Vois. 141,400 50,856 
Church—No. A2 2 
Vols. 14,757 330 
Total—No. 1,462 54 
Vols. 684,015 88,462 


Balance for the masses in Massachusetts, 
528,000 volumes; in Virginia, 37,000! 

After such an exhibition as this, we shall not 
be. surprised when the census informs us that 
*~ number of native whites over twenty, un- 
writ snail — write, “ in Virginia, 75,868; 
i husetts, 806! 

ai mio pursue the comparison, bu * we for- 
bear. Not to disparage Virginians, do we thus 
write—our relations to that State constrain us 
to regard it with respect——besides, there is much 
in her history, much in the character of her 
People, to awaken admiration, But, the school 
of her politicians by which she is now governed, 
teaches false and damnable doctrines, which the 
illustrious fathers of the State repudiated. They 
regarded Slavery as an evil, to be excused only 
on the plea of necessity, They believed in the 
rights of human nature—in the duty of the 
State to promote the education and elevation of 
the masses of its People—and they did not hold 
that labor degrades the man and diequalifies him 
for the higher duties of citizenship. The school 


in Virginia denies the principles which Jeffer- 
son proclaimed as the foundation of Govern- 
ment. It sneers at the Democratic idea of gov- 
ernment of the People by the People. It be- 
lieves in the domination of a class, in legislation 
for a class. It ridicules free society, talks of 
the insurrection of free labor, of the blessed 
time coming when the free working man in bis 
extremity shall call for a master, and capital- 
ists seek security for their property in the insti- 
tution of Slave Society. Not against Virginia, 
or Virginians who hold to the faith of their fa- 
thers, do we war—but against this detestable 
school of dogmatists and sophists, whose teach; 
ings are a disgrace to the Civilization of the 
Country, and an insult to Mankind. They talk 
of argument and facts—but when, from a cen 
sus, the compendium of which has been compiled 
by one of their own number, you confront them 
with the glaring fact that their system and pol- 
icy are spreading ignorance and barbarism 
among the masses of the white Peopie in Slave 
Society, they will tell you that free schools are 
very worthless things, and that, according to 
Pope and Bacon and the Richmond Enquirer, 
a little learning is a most pernicous matter! 
We shall continue the subject. We shall 
try your dogmas by facts. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN TREATY. 


Although the proceedings of the Senate in 
Executive session are conducted with closed 
doors, it seems impossible to keep the public 
in total ignorance of their general character. 
Results, votes, even skeletons of speeches, find 
their way into the newspapers. 

It seems that the Central American Treaty; 
which it was hoped would finally settle our cog- 
troversies with Great Britain, has failed to 
secure the ratification of the Senate. Des- 
patches in some of the newspapers state, that 
in the course of a long debate on the 4th, Mr. 
Mason of Virginia sustained the treaty on the 
grounds taken by the Administration; but that 
it was objected to on the assumption that the 
British protectorate over the Mosquito Indians 
was distinctly recognised, and that while the 
sovereignty over the Bay Islands was nomi- 
nally relinquished by Britain, her authority 
was practically maintained. Mr. Douglas, 
who had been holding himself in reserve, at 
last opened against the treaty in a style of 
fierce denunciation, and finally, by a vote of 33 
to 8, it was recommitted. It is said that this 
is fatal to the treaty—that either it will not be 
reported again, or will be reported with amend- 
ments, so that the whole controversy will be 
reopened. It is further supposed that the amend- 
ments will be of such a character as to compli- 
cate the subjects in dispute, to provoke irrita- 
tion in England, to arouse her pride, and pre- 
vent a peaceful adjustment. We must infer 
that several Republican Senators voted to re- 
commit—why, we know not, unless, as has been 
hinted, to prevent the instant rejection of the 
treaty. Ofcourse, not having the facts before 
us, we have no right to dogmatize, but it seems 
to us that the true policy would be to fix the 
responsibility upon the ruling party. Give it 
no chance for evasion or postponement ; if pos- 
sible, compel it to vote at once, yea or nay. 
At all events, for one we should beware of aid 
ing or abetting, even indirectly, ary of its fili- 
bustering projects. 

We suppose the real opposition to the Treaty 
springs from a disinclination to settle our con- 
troversies with England in Central America, 
and thus put an end to Filibustering and those 
great movements for the regeneration of that 
benighied region, spoken of in the Cincinnati 
Resolutions. The treaty of Great Britain with 
Honduras, relinquishing the the sovereignty of 
the Bay Islands, but providing for the perpet- 
ual exclusion of Slavery therefrom, was com- 
mented upon largely, it is said, and was the 
turning point in the debate. Of course, it would 
be represented as an insult to our country, a 
most unwarrantable attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to check the natural expansion 
of our institutions. It is easy to see how such 
a man as Mr. Douglas could arouse the Pro- 
Slavery sentiment of the Senate on the subject, 
and use it for the defeat of an arrangement 
which promised to put an end to Filibustering 
on our Southern border. It is not likely that 
he is specially anxious for the introduction of 
Slavery into the Bay Islands, but if the esprit 
de corps of Slaveholders can be made subordi- 
nate to the policy of keeping open a controversy 
with England, keeping open Central America 
for the lawless operations of “ Young America,” 
embarrassing the new Administration from the 
start, and subjecting it to the influence of an 
aspirant, who has the confidence of the real 
“Southern Party,” as it is called, why not ? 
Possibly, the People who have been some- 
what impressed by the conciliatory demonstra- 
tions of England, by her evident desire to cul- 
tivate peaceful relations with us, by her volun- 
tary cession of the Bay Islands, the surrender 
of the Mosquito Protectorate, and the relin- 
quishment of all projects of colonization in 
Central America, may begin to inquire whether 
true statesmanship does not require that we 
should meet her half way, and respond frankly 
to her overtures—whether the peaceful relations 
and great commercial interests of two nations 
so intimately allied, so necessary to the civili- 
zation of the world, should be imperilled by the 
secret and selfish machinations of the presi- 
dential aspirants who control the Senate of the 
United States. Especially will they ask, what 
business is it of ours, if England and Honduras 
come to an agreement to exclude Slavery from 
& country, over which we have no control, to 
which we have never pretended a title, with 
which we have no more concern than Brazil? 
The business before the Senate is, not the Eng- 
land and Honduras Treaty, but the Dallas and 
Clarendon Treaty. 

Meantime, let the People look to it—this 
thing of Slavery is obtruding itself into their 
concerns, everywhere and at all times, plotting 
its own aggrandizement, come what may to 
them ; and this time its venture is a bold one. 
Slavery is a domestic question—will it be an ad- 
vantage to the Propaganda, to tAake it a Foreign 
Question? Is the power of the; Propaganda so 
well settled, that it can stand /without damace 
the shock of a collision with Great Britain? 
No wonder Conservative statesmen in the South 
shrink from the consequences to which the 
schemings of the extreme men expose the 
country, and especially their section of it. 








SENATORIAL ELECTION IN INDIANA. 


The Buchanan members of the Legislature 
of Indiana on the 4th instant held a joint con- 
vention for the election of United States Sena- 
tor. Graham N. Fitch was chosen to fill the 
present vacancy, and Jesse D. Bright was cho- 
sen for six years from the 4th of March next. 
Tac vote, it is reported, stood 83 for each. 
The first stateme”* WS, that sixty members of 
the House, and twenty-six o: ‘he Senate were 
in attendance, but later despatches announce 
that twenty-three Senators were present, and 
sixty-two Representatives. 

The whole proceeding is illegal, and there is 
no election. Both the gentlemen named, doubt- 
less understand this. 

The joint convention was invalid, because it 
was held without the concurrence, and in op- 


no more authority to elect Senators than an or- 
dinary party convention. The Sengte contains 
fifty members—twenty-six are a quorum of 


position to the protest, of the Senate. It had. 


present in the convention—of course the Sen- 
ate—a co-equal branch of the Legislafture—was 
not represented, and, as Senators must be elect- 
ed by the Legislature of the State, there was 
no election. A despatch from Indianapolis, 
dated 5th inst. says: 

“The Senate, by a vote of seven majority, 
denounce the joint convention as illegal, and 
unauthorized by them, and protest against the 
United States Senate swearing in the Senators 
alleged to have been elected. The two Ameri- 
can votes cast were given by Representatives, 
and not by the two American Senators, who 
declined any participation in the election.” 

The credentials and the protest will probably 
be presented together, but investigation may 
be so delayed, as to allow the two gentlemen to 
hold their seats till after the 10th of March, 
when the Legislature of Indiana will adjourn, 
not to meet again for two years. The Senate 
will doubtless declare the seats vacant, for the 
reasons that decided the Harlan case, but the 
Governor of Indiana, taking notice of the fact 
of vacancy occurring during the interval, may 
then appoint them till the next meeting. A 
beautiful scheme, finely illustrative of the kind 
of Democracy capable of engendering it. 

In the case of Mr. Harlan, both branches of 
the Legislature had agreed to go into joint 
convention. Several meetings were held, but 
no election took place. At last, a majority of 
members from the Senate refused to attend a 
regularly adjourned meeting; the convention 
proceeded, however, and elected, Mr. Harlan 
being chosen. All the proceedings in this 
case were regular, and it seemed a fair ques- 
tion whether, as both Houses had agreed toa 
joint convention, it was in the power of the 
majority of one branch, without legislative 
act, and by mere non-attendance at one of 
the regularly adjourned meetings, to vitiate 
its action, The Senate, however, by a vote 
of 28 to 18, declared the seat vacant. We 
declared at the time, that the principle de- 
cided “seema to be, that a United States 
Senator must be elected by the Legislature of 
the State; that is, where it consists of two 
branches, by both branches, acting with a con- 
stitutional quorum. The principle is 4 sound 
one, and ought to be adhered to. Of course, 
there can be no election of Senator, either in 
Pennsylvania or Indiana, ualesa the Republi. 
can members, who control one branch in each 
State, permit.” 

Tn this Indiana case, the proceedings, from 
beginning to end, have been without shadow 
of law. The joint convention itself was inval- 
id, not being appointed or agreed to by both 
branches of the Legislature, and the alleged 
election was carried without the concurrence 
of a majority of the Senate, and a more flagrant 
case could not be presented. 





DELEGATES ELECTED BY THE INDIANA 
BUCHANAN CONVENTION. 


Mr. Fitch, one of the delegates elected as 
Senator by the party Convention of Buchanan 
members of the Indiana Legislature, appeared 
last Monday, and his credentials were present- 
ed. The majority of grave and reverend Sen- 
ators appeared to think there was prima facie 
evidence of an election, although, at the same 
time, prima facie evidence that there was no 
election was presented, in the protest of the 
Indiana Senate, duly submitted by Mr. Trum- 
bull; and, after a long debate, in which the 
majority seemed ignorant of the glaring and 
miserable fraud perpetrated by said Conven- 
tion, the oath of office was administered, and 
the case of Mr. Fitch referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. Of course, he will be turned out, 
but not, we presume, till after the adjournment 
of the Legislature. 

A beautifully conservative body is the Amer- 
ican Senate! 
RUSSIA IN THE EAST, 


Russia is steadily advancing her influence 

in Asia, Predominant in Persia, it seems that 
she has lately placed herself in China, far in 
advance of other Powers. Foralong time she 
has had the monopoly of the overland trade 
with that empire, and for that reason has been 
excluded from the privileges of commerce by 
sea extended to England, America, and France. 
Bat, by late arrivals, we learn that she has at 
last obtained from the Court of Pekin the right 
to trade at the five ports open to other nations. 
In addition to this, she enjoys what no foreign 
Power has yet been able to secure—the advan- 
tage of a permanent legation at the capital of 
the empire. 
Tn view of all this, it is not likely that Eng- 
land will retire from the present controversy 
with China until she has obtained an equality 
of privileges—and we may expect ere long to 
see this stolid, bigoted Empire gradually yield- 
ing to the laws of modern civilization. 





Tur Immense CorrEsPoNDENCE between Gen- 
eral Scott and Secretary Davis, laid before the 
Senate, and ordered to be printed, is beneath 
criticism. There is some consolation in the 
thought that it will find scarcely any readers 
on this side the Atlantic, and, we trust, none 
at all on the other. It is without a single re- 
deeming feature. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS, 


The Bogus Legislature continue the granting 
of charters and privileges to companies, with 
great indiscrimination and disregard as to their 
actual value. These companies are chiefly 
formed of members of the Legislature. 

An amusing incident occurred in the Council 
on the 23d ult. A bill chartering a company 
to navigate the Kaw was introduced by Mr. 
Rees. As usual, most of the names on it were 
of members of one of these legislative houses, 
Mr. Rees himself figuring. Gen. Easton rose 
to object; or, rather, as he said, to offer an 
amendment. He thought the thing looked a 
little like a speculation; and if it was, he 
wanted a share in it. His amendment was to 
insert the names of all the members of the 
Council and the House, together with the offi- 
cers of the same. This is the first time that 
any one of the legislators has given the prac- 
tice a hit. 

The repeal of the twelfth section of the act 
relative to slave property amounts to little or 
nothing, and merely relates to freedom of dis- 
cussion on the Slavery question while Kansas 
continues a Territory. It is expected that 
Kansas will soon be a State; hence the yield- 
ing on this point for policy. 

If the legislation of the second session of 
this bogus affair is not discreet, it will not be 
for want of advice. All the eminent dough- 
faces in the North, together with nearly all the 
Slavery propagandists of the South, are writing 
to Lecompton, advising and counselling the 
steps to be taken. Among the rest, twenty- 
three United States Senators have of late taken 
the bogus law-makers of Kansas Territory into 
their distinguished consideration. 

General Cass, cf Michigan, in a letter to 
Governor Geary concerning the treatment of 
the Hickory Point prisoners, advises that the 
chain-and ball part of their punishment should 
be omitted, but that they should be compelled 
to serve out their time. The unfortunate men 
are, we understand, still hoping for pardon 
through Executive influence. 

A bill authorizing Courts to admit to bail in 
cases of murder at their own discretion, which 
had passed both Houses, has been vetoed by 
the Governor. 

No steps have been taken as yet for a Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

A Mn». Christian (Pro-Slavery) was elected 
member of the Terntoria! Council on the 26th 
ultimo, at Lawrence. He fills the place occu- 
pied by Mr. Chapman, resigned. 

There was a little excitement at Lawrence 
on the 24th ultimo, occasioned by the ladies of 
the place making an onslaught upon the grog- 
geries of the place, destroying everything they 
found in the shape of intoxicating liquors. 

A Pro-Slavery caucus was to have been held 
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Harpen’s Story Books: VeRNoN; or, Conversations About 
Old ‘Times in England, February, 1857. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Here is another of those children’s books, by 
Jacob Abbott, which are most popular, and 
which make little boys and girls’ eyes glisten 
so greatly. It is very amusing and instructive, 
full of pictures taken from old manuscript, 
queer things indeed, we must call them, now 
we have so much better engravings; but they 
are useful, as aiding us to see how our fore- 
fathers in England represented the manners 
and customs of their day, and thus showing us 
their mode of life and enjoyments. 

The dialogue is easy, and the explanations 
can be readily understood. An elder brother, 
on his return home to spend a vacation, provides 
himself with a Pictorial History of England— 
takes one little brother in his lap, seats a sister 
and another brother beside him, and shows them 
the pictures, and tells them of the olden time. 
The titles of the conversations are, ‘‘ Amuse. 
ments; Cathedrals; the Gunpowder Plot; 
Fun and Frolicking ; Celebrations; Arms and 
Armor; Carriages; Ships and Boats; a Vari- 
ety; Public Diversions ;”’ so that there is no 
want of subjects, and, we doubt not, there will 
be many little hearts beating, all agitation, 
from enthusiasm over these pictures, and the 
curious things to be learned from them. 

So Mr. Abbott and Messrs. Harpers, make 
haste and have another ready for March; and 
send it out in good season, to tell our young 
friends what you have chosen for them the next 
time. 





Tux TraGepres or Evripipus. Literally translated or re- 
vised, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By The- 
odore Alois Buckley, of Christ Church. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

This work is republished from Bohn’s edition, 
and forms another portion of Harper’s Classi- 
cal Library. We have had no time to give it 
much of an examination, or to compare it with 
other translations. From its appearing in 
Bohn’s issue, however, we infer that a good 
scholar must have been employed in its prep- 
aration. Mr. Buckley has given a short intro- 
duction, in which he furnishes a brief account 
of Euripides, together with a similar estimate 
of bis ability as a tragedian, and the character 
of his dramas. He agrees with Schlegel and 
others, in thinking that the decline of Greek 
tragedy was furthered by Euripides ; and while 
allowing h's merits in certain respects, he crit- 
icises severely many of his tragedies, placing 
them very low in the scale, as compared with 
Eschylus and Sophocles. 

The translation of dramatic pieces is ever 
difficult, especially where the incidents involve 
the introduction of national usages and peculi- 
arities; and the translation of the Greek into 
English is rendered further so, from the fact 
that a use of many words is often necessary 
to express a single compound word of the for- 
mer language. The translation before us is 
prose, which probably is better adapted than 
poetry to give a more exact representation of 
the original. It conveys, however, after all, but 
a faint reproduction of the ancient language, 
with its varied phrases. The volumes are neat- 
ly printed, and have the merit of giving us a 
new English dress of the old playwright of 
Greece, better conveying his peculiarities than 
Potter’s—and embracing, too, the results of 
later investigations of the original text. 


Dorg. By a Stroller in Europe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dors. Gilded! “ We are sometimes irresist- 
ibly drawn into the contemplation of what we 
dislike ; so men gaze fascinated at serpents ; 
so young Copperfield steais up the champer vf 
the sleeping Uriah Heep, to stare at the hide- 
ous face of a being he loathed ; so Dore stands 
as the title of this book.” Thus the author him- 
self speaks, in one of his pages. We do not 
know who he is; he seems to have been, not 
merely a stroller in Europe, but in America 
also; for, to judge from what he says, he is 
well acquainted with the different parts, north, 
south, east, and west, of the United States ; and 
likewise with Cuba, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. 

Some of his free and easy peculiarities and 
strokes of broad humor are hardly in actord- 
ance with the requisites of a book for the gen- 
eral reader. And yet, with this drawback, 
there are characteristics in the volume we like. 
He has a good, right down earnestness, in his 
offhand manner, that we like to meet with. 
Nor are many of his suggestions and reflections 
wanting in sound common sense. Many prac- 
tical deductions from what he has observed in 
other countries are thrown in, as contrasted 
with the view he here gives us of France and 
Germany. The most interesting portion of the 
volume is devoted to Paris, and no writer we 
have recently seen more graphically sketches 
certain states and phases of society there. He 
speaks as if he had observed men and manners 
elsewhere ; but we can hardly entertain a doubt 
that the pictures he gives us of scenes in Paris 
are drawn from the life. 

He describes natural scenery well. He is a 
close observer of human life. Some of his 
opinions must be taken with a very considera- 
ble deduction, as we think, but he evidently 
feels that the prosperity of our country is owing 
much to the Sabbath, the Bible, and Protestant 
ism. In his own peculiar style, speaking of the 
Roman Catholic religion, he says: “ The best 
bomb-shells to shoot at it, are Bibles. A broad- 
side of Bibles poured into it, would send it fly- 
ing into the Mediterranean, like the herd of 
swine that rushed down into the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret.” He writes in a slapdash way, and 
often throws in a racy sarcasm, which is better 
than any labored argument could be, for the 
exposure of a folly or vice. 

In presenting the gilded surface, he does not 
fail also to let us see the misery and hollowness 
that lies beneath ; and while he contrasts the 
gayeties and polish of Paris with the more staid 
and unpolished circles of society in our own 
country, it is easy to see that his conscience 
sides with the latter, though there is nothing 
straight-laced in his views or expressions. He 
is frank, outspoken, alike in condemnation ‘or 
commendation ; and there is such an evident 
heartiness in what he says, that he makes him- 
self agreeable to the reader, and gains over him 
a power to make him go on, even though there 
is not a little he would ‘had been somewhat dif- 
ferently described. There are one or two living 
writers he reminds us of, but we have not been 
able to fasten the book on any of them. At 
times, his descriptions seem as if penned after 
a Shandean model; but he has a great deal 
more of sincere feeling, we should think, than 
Sterne, and so is less artificial, 

With all its drawbacks, therefore, there is 
much in the book to our liking. His view of 
Slavery at the South is a sort of middle ground; 
he does not seek to uphold it as the best state 
of society, but does not admit it to be as evil as 
many others think it. 


Ex Grrinco, on New Mexioo and HER Prorte. By W.H. 
Davis, late United States Attorney. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D.C. 

What do the most of our readers know about 
New Mexico? We suspect very little. They 
are aware of its general situation, having for- 
merly been the northern portion of the Mexican 
Republic, and belonging now to the United 


quent purchase, embraced in what is called | 
the Gadsden treaty, and by which we paid 
some ten millions of dollars for a strip, which, 
whether worthless or not, still seems a ques- 
tion, and that is called the Mesilla valley or 
tract. Nor are our readers to blame for this 
want of knowledge, for there have been no 
sources of general information to which they 
could recur, except the reports of explorations 
and fixing boundaries, published by Congress, | 
and which, though often enough lavishly dis- | 
tributed, by a strange sort of allotment are 
quite as likely to be given to those who hardly 
ever open them to read them, while many who 
would do so, and would, perhaps, practically 
use them, are not among the favored ones to 
share in the gifts of the public disposal, for 
they are not among the noisy and foremost in 
the political contest. It is well, therefore, that 
here is a volume written by one who, from his 
station, ought to know, and, so far as we can 
judge from the book itself, does know, about 
the country and the people. We are glad that 
such a means of learning the condition of this 
newestacquired portion of our territory is 
brought within the reach of any or all who 
wish to form a correct idea of its relations and 
bearings, as an addition to our benefits or dis- 
advantages, resources or burdens. 

There is much that is interesting in the 
book. The journey across the country, from 
Missouri to New Mexico, is filled up with inci- 
dents of adventurous hardships, perils, curious 
situations and company, hunting buffaloes, 
breakdowns, upsets, storms, and apprehensions | 
of Indians—all told naturally, and giving to 
the reader a pretty good view of the country 
over which the road lay. Then follows the 
history of New Mexico, back to the time of the 





Spaniards, and conjecturally, also, before, with 
speculations as to particular places visited by 


Toltecs, &c., or the descendants of whoever 
they were, then found there. 

The present population is indeed a mongrel 
breed. Some of them are of that class, “ half 
horse and half alligator” people, as one might 
term them, from whom our Kansas difficulties 
have so largely proceeded; a kind of political 
Arabs, without the better peculiarities of those 
primitive nomads, and from whom, by their 
lawless outrages, most of our Indian wars have 
arisen. The greater part of the New Mexi- 
cans, however, are a cross of Spanish, Indian, 
or negro, with here and there a sprinkling of 
better-informed persons of Spanish or Ameri- 
can descent or education; and others, Indians, 
still retaining the peculiarities of their ancient 
race, 

Some steps for advancement in knowledge 
are making, in the establishment of schools 
and missions, but the state of information and 
morals is lamentably low, and many years 
must elapse before they will present much to 
render them very desirable fellow-citizens. As 
in Mexico, and South America generally, the 
influence of the Roman Cathulic system has 
had no favorable effect to elevate them. 

There is but little enterprise. The soil, in 
some portions, is well adapted to culture. The 
productions most valuable are wheat, corn, 
grapes, the latter of which are described as of 
@ very superior kind, from which the best of 
wine and raisins may be made. Grazing, and 
raising of cattle and mules are also followed 
by the inhabitants, who live, for the most part, 
in a strange, half-savage way. 

The volume contains a good deal of informa- 
tion, furnished in a desultory manner, embra- 
cing incidents illustrating the manners and 
customs of the natives, and a variety of par- 
ticulars, which, all together, easily and graphi- 
cally given, make it an amusing book. The 
SKELCHES, OF CNZTAVILiS, alea giya nna camo 
better idea of the appearance of the places 
visited. If we had room, we should be glad to 
quote our author’s description of the prairie 
dog village through which he passed, on his 
way. It is told with good effect, and is very 
curious. 








Tue History oF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE 
Fietu. By William Robertson, D. D. With an Ac- 
count of the Emporor’s Life afier his Abdic ation; by 
William H. Prescott. In3 volumes. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1857. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 


Washington, D.C. 

The peculiar advantage of this edition of 
Robertson’s Charles the Fifth is the account, 
from the elegant pen of Prescott, of the Life of 
the Emperor after his Abdication, occupying 
nearly two hundred pages of the third volume. 
When Robertson wrote his history, the preva- 
lent impression was, that Charles, in retiring 
from public life, ceased to take any interest in 
its affairs ; and no facts were accessible at that 
time to the historian in conflict with this idea. 
Since then, Simancas has disclosed its archives, 
and abundant materials have been furnished, 
showing that the recluse continued to take a very 
decided part in the management of State affairs. 
Ofall these Mr. Prescott has made good use, and 
he presented us with an admirable picture of 
the monastic life of the Emperor. 

The work is handsomely printed, in large 
type, and on clear paper, in all respects 
agreeable to the eye. These volumes, with 
those of Prescott’s Philip the Second, furnish 
quite a complete view of the growth and de- 
velopment of the modern Huaropean system, 
from the chaotic conditions following the sub- 
version of the Roman Empire. 





Porms sy Henry Wapswortu LONGFELLOW. 
in two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

One might suppose it impossible to comprise 
all the poems of this favorite author within two 
such miniature volumes, without using infinitesi- 
mal type: but Ticknor & Fields understand their 
business. The type is perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful, and never wearies the eye, while the paper, 
binding, and general typographical execution, 
are most admirable. The volumes are uniform 
with the edition of Tennyson, issued by the 
same publishers. A man of taste must feel 
altogether comfortable to have his thoughts 
dressed up in such a style. 


Complete 
For sale 





INJURY REPAIRED. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The author of the “ Torchlight” charges me 
with quoting from her book “ incorrectly” and 
“with gross carelessness,” and calls upon me 
“to repair the injury,” “by publicly acknowl- 
edging the error ;” and assigns as the ground 
of such a demand, “ The omission of three lines 
in the middle of a paragraph, without regard 
to the union of sentences, has a tendency to 
make the paragraph ungrammatical.” To the 
charge, however, I plead, not guilty, The lines 
omitted were in my manuscript, and inadver- 
tently left out, as I suppose, by the printer. 
I noticed it when the paper appeared, and as 
you may recoliect, sir, cailed your attention to 
it; but the omission was deemed one that hardly 
justified again favoring your readers with such 
@ singular paragraph. How the insertion of 
these lines helps to relieve the sentence of the 
peculiarity for which it was quoted, it requires 
optics keener than mine to discern ; and if 
there is not with them added something more 
than “tendency to make a paragraph ungram- 
matical,” Iam mistaken. To “repair the in- 
jury” in the fullest manner, however, I have 
no doubt you will allow the reinsertion of the 
quotation with the omitted lines, which, to 
render the justice as full as possible, and that 
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AFFAIRS IN KANSAS, 


Topexa, Kansas, Jun, 28, 1857, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mx. Prabopy AT THE MaRYLAND INstTITUUE.— 
Is addition to previous demonstrations of re- 

ct to Mr. George Peabody, the munificent 

ndon banker, he- has had a warm reception 
tthe hall of the Maryland Institute in Balti- 
. e, to the success of which, in its infancy, 
. jad liberally contributed. Not less than 
ae thousand persons were present, and the 
honored guest Was welcomed in a handsome 
manner by the Hon. Joshua Vansant, President 
of the Institute. MS. 

Mr. Peabody replied in appropriate terms, 
aud was also addressed in a cordial welcome 
by the Mayor of the city, Thomas Swann, Esq. 
"The general reception was succeeded by a 
banquet, made up of every delicacy, and in a 
rofusion suitable to the occasion. Here 
speeches, toasts, and wit, abounded ; and, after 
honored guest had retired, the scenes were 
7 Jonged until 8 late hour in a genial and 
roper spirit. Speeches and sentiments were 
8 and offered by C. F. Mayer, Esq., Mr. 
Vansant, Mr. William H. Keigler, Mr. Swann, 
Me, W. Prescott. Smith, Professor Page, Mr. 
W.H. Yonng, Mr. Kimmel, and others, and by 
M:. Kimberly, a representative of the press, 
whose timely sallies of wit did credit to his 





profession. eae 

Marine LOsses FOR JanvaRy.—The New 
York Courier publishes & list of the vessels re- 

orted to be totally lost during the month of 
y auuaty, Which shows & total of one hundred 
and thirty-one vessels, of which, twenty-four 
were ships, fourteen barques, thirty-two brigs, 

fifiy-nine schooners, and two sloops. The Cow- 

ie The total value of the property lost was 
three millions seven hundred and thirty-four 
thousand two hundred dollars, This is exclu- 
sive of partial losses of cargo and damages to 
yessels not amounting to a total loss, which, at 
an estimate, would be likely to increase the 
fares to something near five million dollars. 
We do not think that there has ever before 
been so large an amount of loss reported in a 
single month. The vessels reported in this 
list are chiefly American, although some for- 
gion are included, when bound to or from a 
United States port, or known to be insured in 
this country. What proportion of the total is 
insured abroad or at home, and what proportion 
{lls on Owners, it is impossible to estimate 
with anything like accuracy. 

“The number of lives actually reported to be 
lost is eighty-one, but if we add the crews of 
the vessels reported to be “ missing,” in regard 
to which all hope is abandoned, it swells the 
total to three hundred and eighty-three—a fear- 
ful sacrifice of human life to the pursuits of 
commerce. 

“The large marine losses of the last few 
months are attributable in no small degree to 
the increased tonnage of the ships built of late 
scars. This augmented capacity renders them, 
by the disproportion to their strength, less fit to 
withstand severe storms, and also increases 
their libability to get aground on bars and 
shoais. 

“The following table shows that this tonnage 
has more than doubled within the last forty 
years: 


No. vesse}s built. Av. tonnage. 
106 


1916-26 - - 7,894 

1826-36 - - 8,538 120 
1936-46 - - 9,066 135 
"1946-06 42 -~Ss«-:«216,388 225 


From Frormpa.—The Tampa 2’eninsular of 
the 17th ultimo has the following . 

“General Haraey left this place yesterday 
morning, with Captain Sparkman’s company 
a3 anescort, to visit the Istapoga country. He 
issanguine that Indians are in that section. 

“General Harney goes out for the threefold 
purpose of endeavoring to catch ‘ Billy,’ of in- 
wecting the troops at the different stations, 

aui of stationing others at points that he may 

jem advantageous. He will probably visit 

For (apron and Fort Dallas before he returns. 

“Indian signs were discovered in abundance 
on Horse Creek last week. 

“(aptain E. IT. Kendrick’s company of mount- 
ed yolunteers were mustered into the United 
Siates gervice hy Major F. N. Page, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th instant. 

“ Company I, 4:h artillery, are to be removed 
from Fort Brock to Alafia. 

“Several companies are on scouting duty in 
the Big Cypress. 

“The volunteer companies are all under or- 
ders to commence scouting duty immediately.” 





From Kanxsas.—Lecompton, Jan. 23.—Seve- 
raliraportant political measures have already 
come under the consideration of the Territorial 
Legislature, but up to this date the absorbing 
business has been a shoal of charter and corpo- 
ration hills of a private character. 

A bill nasged the Council on Wednesday, re- 
pealing the test caths imposed by law at the 
last session. Your or five members spoke, de- 
claring that \hey would vote for repeal through 
policy; otherwise, a State Constitution recog- 
nising Slavery eould not be got through Con- 
gress, The votewas unanimous in the same 
body that enacted them unanimously last year. 
_ The repeal of these test oaths, although a 
just measure, is too ate to be of value to the 
people of the Territery. All of the counties 
will he organized, and county officers appointed 
by this body, before it goes into force, and those 
holding offices for several years and until Kan- 
sas will be a State-—Cor. St. Lowis Democrat. 


Tus Onto axp Missisurrt Rivers.—Pitts- 
burgh, feb. 5,—The river has risen nine feet, 
and there is a general break-up of the ice in the 
nver below. At Wheeling, the ice has moved 
and gorged below. 

Cincinnati, Feb, 5.—The ice moved this 
morning about two miles, and has gorged again. 
The steamers Gipsey, A. W. Quarrier, and 
James Watt, were sunk. 

St. Louis, Feb. 5.—The ice moved again this 
morning. The river is rising slowly, and the 
‘ce cannot stand much longer. The river open- 


ed yesterday from Evansville to New Orleans. 
eather warm. 


Intelligence from Tampico, Mexico, to the 
th ultimo, states that the revolutionists, head- 
ed by Garsea, had complete control of the city. 
They had attacked the residence of the British 
vonsul, and taken therefrom nearly a quarter 
of million of dollars, sent thither for safety by 
& humber of merchants. Trade was entirely 
‘“spended, No opposition seemed to be made 
y the people, who were powerless to give aid. 


Governor Geary, of Kansas, has vetoed a bill, 
assed by the Council and House of Represent- 
atives of Kansas during their present session, 
Moviding that “the District Court, or any 
aad thereof in vacation, shall have power 
Pe authority to admit to bail any prisoner on 
‘ ‘tge or under indictment for any crime or 
: “ace, of any character whatever, whether 


_ Ctime or offence shall have been hereto- 
ote bailable or not.” 


ore or CoLonet Merrick.— Washington, 
pias + yeolonel William D. Merrick, of Charles 
Sena? Maryland, and formerly United States 
pe tor, died here this morning, at an advanced 
ge. 


nigh IN THE ScuuyiKiL.—Philadel- 
Sco oo 8.—There is a heavy freshet in the 
mad Vikill river, The Norristown railroad 
the vs Covered to the depth of six feet, and 
mov Puts of the mills along the river are 


ati their goods and machinery from the 
The ioe ites Much damage is anticipated. 


‘by 288 moved at Manayunk, but is still 
Tight opposite thé city. ‘tii 


tee tPERDOREAN Srare.—Notwithstanding 
of the eral belief in the chimerical character 
monwenhyeet for the erection of a new Com- 
on h, to be called Superior, it seems to 
The ming definite shape and importance. 
hare neslatures of Wisconsin and Michigan 
of they Proved of and agreed to the surrender 
Quin, aif respective shares of the territory re- 
thy a the new State. The matter will prob- 
ae me before the next Congress, as a 
Vann! on the subject is to be forwarded to 
ington. This inchoate State will com- 
Rt ry the American territory borderin 
Minneso4e in Michigan, Wisconsin, an 
ina 7 _ It will include all the upper pen- 
euro ichigan, with its immense mineral 
the wn the northern re of Wisconsin, and 
th . ‘rn corner of Minnesota. Some of 
favor — Papers are so enthusiastic in 
© North, © project as to propose to erede all 
if parallel Part of the State, from the forty- 
thig terri up. They say, very truly, that if 
Would realy ore. be erected into a State it 
“Uotinm oy building up a great commercial 
Present ¢ on the shores of the lake; that the 
Ate entiney reals of Michigan and Wisconsin 
the ¥ too far from the remote settlers of 


themselves for four months in the year, should 
be allowed the privilege of adapting their politi- 
cal institutions to their circumstances. At 
present, the territory referred to has not suffi- 
cient population to form a State, as it numbers 
only some 28,000 souls; but it would be proper 
enough to erect it into a National Territory, to 
be left to grow at its leisure into adult _propor- 
tions.— Philadelphia American. 


Important FRoM Nicaracua.— The New 
York Times of yesterday has the following : 


Mr. E. N. Stagers, U. S. mail agent at San 
Francisco, who left Greytown on the 22d of 
January, informs us that advices had been re- 
ceived there from General Walker to the 17th 
of that month, which is eight or ten days later 
than previous advices, 

He states that the report which reached here 
some days since by telegraph from New Or- 
leans, that Greytown was in possession of the 
Costa Ricans, was utterly untrue. He was 
himself there for some time, and everything 
was perfectly quiet. 

Fifty-one men, who had served under Walk- 
er, and been discharged upon the expiration of 
their term, had found their way to Greytown, 
and reported that Walker’s position at Rivas 
had been undisturbed, and that he had from 
450 to 500 effective men under his command. 

Some curious letters have been brought to 
light—one from Morgan & Sons to General 

alker, and another, said to be from George 
Law to General Henningsen—both accompa- 
nied by a large supply of arms and ammunition. 

An exciting scene had taken place in conse- 
quence of the unwarranted interference of the 
British. Captain Erskine, it seems, had 
searched amongst Walker’s recruits for British 
subjects, and had threatened Colonel Lockridge 
with the adoption of forcible means, if he re- 
fused to give them up. The Colonel had no 
power to resist, and some dozen of his men left 
him, and availed themselves of the offer of 
British protection. The Colonel, however, sol- 
emnly protested against this interference, and 
General Wheat seized the opportunity to make 
a patriotic speech, which was greatly applauded 
by the recruits who remained to share the for- 
tune and work the deliverence of Gen. Walker. 


News From WHEeaTLanp—Mr, Bucnayan’s 
Casinet.—Lancaster, Pa., (near Wheatland,) 
Feb, 4, 1857.—Mr. Buchanan has so far deter- 
mined upon the persons who are to constitute 
his Cabinet, as to warrant me in naming the 
men. though not the positions they will respect- 
ively fill. From the South—Cobb, of Georgia ; 
Floyd, of Virginia, certain; Pickens, of South 
Carolina, or Brown, of Tennessee, contingent. 
From the North and West—Bright, of Indiana; 
Clifford, of Maine; and Judge Black, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is hard pressed for Secretary of 
State. The only drawback to this latter gen- 
tleman is J. Glancy Jones, of the Old Key- 
stone, who has a number of warm and zealous 
friends. The chances are, that Judge Black 
will be chosen.— New York Herald. 


This will do till the next bulletin. 

Tus FresueT In THE Potomac, caused by 
the rapid thaw of the last three or four days, 
made itself felt yesterday all along the river 
banks. At five o’clock P. M. the river was 
rising fast, and vast masses of ice, mostly very 
pure and clean, from a foot to eighteen inches 
thick, were driving past, carrying no greeting 
of security to bridge, boat, or other craft, they 
may overhaul in their headlong way. We un- 
derstand that on the canal level, above the 
Georgetown level, the water is out over the 
canal, and that drift timber is plentiful. With 
the Potomac thus alive with huge masses of 
ice, urged with extreme rapidity against the 
structure of the Long Bridge, it is no wonder 
that a portion of it has given away, and tem- 
porarily closed the communication between the 
Virginia and District shores. The part gone 
last evening consisted of a span or two on the 
District side of the Virginia draw. The high 
westerly wind is calculated to increase the mo- 
mentum of the river, and put the whole remain- 
ing structure in peril.—Nat. Intelligencer. 


SerrteMent or THE Swiss Dirricutty.—On 
the 20th January, when the second Chamber 
of the Prussian Legislature had met at Berlin, 
M. Manteuffel appeared on the Ministerial 
bench, and, after the customary announcement 
to the Speaker that he had a communication 
to make, informed the House, in a few words, 
that the honor and requirements of Prussia 
had been satisfied by the unconditional libera- 
tion of the Neufchatel prisoners. This pro 
forma announcement having been received 
with genera! marks of approbation, the Minis- 
ter added that this important point being set- 
tled, the King was prepared to refer the ulterior 
arrangement of the Neufchatel position to a 
conference of the European Powers, with as 
little delay as circumstances might permit. 
The House received the latter communication 
with similar tokens of satisfaction, and the 
subject dropped. ; 

There is reason to believe that a circular 
note, notifying the intentions and views of the 
Prussian Cabinet, has already been sent to the 
various Courts, who will decide the place of 
meeting, which will probably be London. 

nm paper. 


Tremenpous FresHet at ALBANy.—Alba- 
ny, Feb. 9.—There was a tremendous flood 
last night, causing damage to the estimated 
amount of two millions of dollars. 

A public meeting has been called for the re- 
lief of the sufferers. 

The streets at noon were in the greatest 
state of excitement. Several alarms of fire 
were sounded. Families from the flooded dis- 
tricts were landing from flat boats at the post 
office steps, and the water was still rising. 
The lumber districts were also overflowed. 

The city of Troy is nearly overflowed, and 
the bridges are in danger. One bridge from 
up the river floated down entire against the 
Troy bridge. 

The freight depot on Green Island was burnt 
by slacking lime. Trains were suspended, and 
business was entirely stopped. 


Destructive FLroop at Cutcaco.—Chica- 
go, Feb. 9.—We are in the midst of the great- 
est flood experienced here since 1849. All the 
raildroad bridges are badly damaged, or swept 
entirely away, and no traing are running. The 
railroad bridge over the Du Page river was 
moved by the ice on Friday night, precipita- 
ting the locomotive and six cars into the river. 
The fireman and brakeman were drownéd. 


Tue Onto River.—Pitisburgh, Feb. 9.— 
Navigation is now fairly open. There are 17 
feet 8 inches water in the channel, and the 
— is ata stand. The weather is clear and 
cold. 

Louisville, Feb. 9.—There are six feet water 
on the falls. Ice is still running. Navigation 
is fully open. Thermometer 31. 


New Jersey Sewator.—lIt is stated that the 
Democratic members of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, now in session in Trenton, have 
agreed upon the re-election of the Hon. John 
R. Thomson as United States Senator. 


From Kansas.—New York, Feb. 10.—Kan- 
sas letters say that the joint committee of both 
Houses report in favor of taking the census, 

reparatory to holding a convention for the 
ormation of a State Constitution. 


Corron Presses Burwt—Mobile, Feb. 9.— 
The Planter’s, Hunt’s, and Montgomery Cotton 
Presses, in this city, were burnt to-day, and 
from 10,000 to 15,000 bales of cotton were 
consumed. 


Staver Seizep.— New York, Feb. 10.—The 
schooner Jane P. Glover has been seized by the 
United States Marshal as aslaver. She had 
been recently purchased by a Cuban, who has 
fled to Havana. 

Fire in New Yors—Two Lives Losr.— 
New York, Feb. 10.—Bosch’s cabinet ware- 
house, on Bleecker street, was burnt this morn- 
ing—loss $80,000. Bosch and his wife perish- 
ed in the flames, 


BRONCHITIS AND COUGH CURED. 


Boston, August 15. 
GentLemEeN: Having been troubled for a considerable 
time with @ bad cough and bronchial affection, I was in- 
duced to try a bottle of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, which I am happy to eay entirely removed the 
difficulty. I deem it but justice to say thus much for the 
benefit of those who may be similarly afflicted. 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
Firm of Hallett & Davis, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturers, Boston. 
Messrs. S. W. Fowtet & Co. 





I hereby certify that I am personally acquainted with 
George H. Davis, Esq., and have the fullest confidence in 
the above statement. H. G. BARROWS, 


Practicing Physician. 





1 Who, as they are thus shut up by 


If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 7 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN. SCOTT 
AND SECRETARY DAVIS. 


Washington, February 4.—The correspond- 
ence between General Scott and Secretary Da- 
vis is quite voluminous. From a hasty exami- 
nation of the various documents, it appears 
that General Scott declined to give open and 
specific information to Mr. Davis, regarding 
the expenditure of the secret service money in 
Mexico, believing that no obligation of public 
or private honor, according to the usages of 
nations and armies, required him to disclose 
names and circumstances. He however express- 
ed a willingness to give such information for 
his private ear alone, which the Secretary said 
he was willing to receive in confidence. In No- 
vember, 1855, the President of the United 
States writes to Secretary Davis, saying, in 
substance—“ General Scott states two grounds 
on which he has learned that I hesitated to allow 
the five per cent. commission. It is proper to 
remark that he has been nro tote or mis- 
apprehended my position. He himseif fixed 
34 per cent., which he might properly receive 
for his disbursements in Mexico; and a bal- 
ance struck upon that basis was the subject of 
conversation between us.” 

Mr. Davis, in response to the President, in- 
forms him that General Scott had charged him- 
self with the sum of $261,691; all of which, 
excepting $30,000, were levied and captured in 
Mexico, and took credit for disbursing $255,541, 
leaving $6,155 withheld by General Scott on 
his account. ‘This balance the President au- 
thorized General Scott, through the Secretary 
of War, to retain. 

General Scott, in a letter dated New York, 
December, 1855, writes that there are two items, 
making $11,885, against him, as not admitted 
or disallowed by the President on account of 
five per cent. charged by him on all moneys 
disbursed. He says it was entirely within the 
competency of the President to allow that 
charge, and he asks that suit be brought against 
him by the Government to recover the amount 
claimed to be due by him, nearly $6,000. But 
the President declined to enter suit. There 
are many explanations relative to these figures, 
but the financial parts of the transaction can- 
not be fairly understood by this mere reference 
to the subject. 

Among the documents is the opinion of At- 
torney General Cushing, dated January, 1856, 
to the effect that the act creating the grade of 
Lieutenant General does not confer upon Gen- 
eral Scott all the authority which was imposed 
by the law of 1798 upon Washington, who was 
thereby made the commander of the armies, 
while General Scott was appointed Lieutenant 
General by order of the President of the Uni- 
ted States. It carries retrospective pay and 
emoluments, but not retrospective authority. 

General Scott’s correspondence with the offi- 
cers of the Government goes back as far as 
1848, and that between him and the Secretary 
of War, during 1855, contains the following 
features: Mr. Davis, on July 25th, says—“I 
leave unnoticed the exhibition of peevish tem- 
per in reply to an inquiry from this Depart- 
ment,” &c. General Scott replies, July 30— 
“Tt would be easy to show that the whole letter 
in which you charge me with exhibiting a peev- 
ish temper is as flippant in its statements and 
logic as in that accusation.” Certainly, as Sec- 
retary of War, you have done enough to war- 
rant more than a suspicion that from the first 
you have considered it your special mission, by 
repeated aggression on my rights and feelings, 
to goad me into some perilous attitude of offi- 
cial opposition. 

“To prove my long forbearance, (for at my 
time of life all angry discussions are painful,) 
I will now proceed to enumerate some of the 
provocations alluded to, without dilating in this 
place on your partisan hostility to the brevet 
of Lieutenant General, and to the compensation 
Congress intended to attach thereto.” The 
General then alludes to one of the Secretary’s 
“captious retorts,” and his “capping the cli- 
max by usurpation and absurdity.” He like- 
wise says—“ Following out your personal re- 
buke in the letter of the 12th, your object, in 
violation of principle, is to crush me into a ser- 
vile obedience to your self-will. I know your 
obstinacy, and I know also what is due to my- 
self as a man and a soldier; and if I am to be 
crushed, I prefer it at the hands of my military 
peers.” 

The Secretary rejoins, in an unofficial note 
dated August 2d—“ Your present accusation 
charging me with usurpation for the most unwor- 
thy ends, and imputing to me motives inconsist- 
ent with cflicial integrity, is considered basely 
malevolent and pronounced utterly false.” 

General Scott, replying, August 6th, says— 
“T have received a note from you, dated on the 
2d instant, which you seem to desire me to 
consider as unofficial. I shall not comply with 
your singular fancy, as you can have no legiti- 
mate claim to address me except as Secretary 
of War. Accordingly, I shall treat your com- 
munication, whether designed as private and 
scurrilous, or as public missives of arrogance 
and superciliousness, as equally official. There 
are beauties in it which ought not to be lost, 
and it shall not be my fault if I do not render 
your part of this correspondence a memorable 
example to be shunned by your successors.” 

To this the Secretary replies, Sept. 7th— 
“Nor am I to be at ali deterred from a full 
exposure of the groundlessness of your charges, 
or by the threats you make of rendering my 
part of this correspondence a memorable exam: 
ple to be shunned by my successors. This is 
the meanest bravado in one who himself affords 
the most memorable example, on the records 
of this Department, cf a sane controversialist 
defeated and a false accuser exposed.” 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Baltic, from Liverpool, 2ist January; Africa, 
from Liverpool, 24th; Alps, from Havre, 25th. 


Lord Palmerston had issued a circular to the 
House of Commons, stating that business of 
great importance would be laid before the 
coming session of Parliament, and expressing 
the earnest hope that all members will be in 
their places at the opening. 

Lord Napier had arrived in London, to make 
preparations for his departure on the American 
mission. 

The Neufchatel prisoners had been liberated, 
and the Swiss question was considered settled. 

The event of the most interest is the trial of 
Verger, the assassin of the Archbishop of Paris. 
The trial was full of dramatic interest. Verger 
had been condemned. 

A mutiny had occurred among the colored 
crew of the ship J. L. Bogart, lying in the Mer- 
sey, for Mobile. The first mate was badly in- 
jured, and was taken to the hospitsl. The 
second mate had been arrested, for shooting 
some of the seamen, and three of the crew for 
assault. The alleged cause of the mutiny is, 
that the crew shipped under articles for New 
York, but subsequently learned that the ship 
was to proceed to Mobile, where, as they are 
colored, they apprehended that they would be 
retained as slaves. 

The British in China have taken the French 
Folly Fort, and were, at last accounts, again 
bombarding Canton. 

The British fleet had captured the forts of 
Bushire and the island of Karnack, in the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was rumored that the Russians 
had occupied Astracan. 

The London Herald announces that a Cab- 
inet Council was held on the 21st, and the 
subject of a reconstruction of the Cabinet was 
discussed ; and that offers for another coalition 
were made some weeks ago. Among other 
changes, it is said that Mr. Gladstone will be re- 
placed in the Exchequer. 

The merchants of the principal commercial 
cities in France have appealed to the Emperor 
in behalf of the French citizens who suffered 
by the destruction of Greytown by the Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war Cyane. 

Russia has at last succeeded in obtaining en- 
try into the five ports of China opened to other 
nations, aad the preliminaries of a treaty 
to this effect had been already arraaged. The 
opening of these ports to Russia had always 
been refused, on the ground that an equivalent 
was given in permitting her to trade inland, and 
silowing her Ambassador to reside at the Court 
of Pekin, 

The mails from Constantinople of January 
12 also brought important news from Asia, con- 
firming reports in the English papers relative 
to the capture of Bushire by the British expe- 
dition to the Gulf of Persia. They announce 
the occupation of the islands of the Caspian 
Sea by the Russians, tho concentration of the 
Persians on the eastern frontiers of the Empire, 
as ordered by the Cabinet of Teheram, which 
has caused a holy war to be preached in the 
provinces of the south. 

A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles, 
dated the 23d of January, states that Russia 





has occupied the islands in the Caspian S 
without the consent of Persia, Some revolted 


ai 
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and ferocious tribes had been carrying terror 
into several of the Persian provinces. 

Advices from Coxzstantinople of the 16th of 
January announce the close of the Conferences 
relative to the Principalities. Ten thousand 
Turkish troops will occupy the Principalities, 
to preserve order pending the election of Di- 
vans, 

The Journal of Constantinople alleges that 
the Circassians of certain regions massacre 
the Russians who fell into their hands. 

The Paris Pays contradicts the report that 
Portugal had ceded the establishment of Goa, 
in Africa, to England. f 

The Patrie states that in Berlin political 
circles it is believed that an arrangement be- 
tween Prussia and Switzerland, relative to the 
future condition of Neufchatel, will be first 
discussed between the Cabinets of Paris and 
Potsdam, and that the qrstion will only be 
brought before a Conference when it 18 ma- 
tured for a settlement. 

The Patrie states that in view of the ap- 
proaching evacuation of the Principalities an 
the general pacification of Europe, Austria 18 
about to make an important reduction in her 
army. ; 
The Gazette de Madrid states, on authority, 
that there is not the slightest difference in the 
views of Ministers on the leading political 
topics of the day. 

M. de Montigny, Consul of France at Shang: 
hae, had concluded a commercial and religious 
treaty with the King of Siam. 


The Russians in China—Important Privileges 
Recently Acquired. 
From the Pays, January 24. 

By our special correspondence from St. Pe- 
tersburg, of the 16th inst., we obtain important 
news. : 4 
It appears that Russia has obtained from the 
Court of Pekin the privilege, that she has so- 
licited for many years, to trade at the five ports 
of China open to other nations. 

This favor was refused until now, upon the 
ground that for a century Russia had the mo- 
nopoly of Chinese commerce on land, and ale- 
gation in the capital of the empire. 

The new treaty is one of the highest import: 
ance to Russian maritime commerce, to further 
which, the Government of the Emperor Alex- 
ander appears disposed to display the greatest 
activity. 

MARKETS. 

Liverpool, Jan. 24.— Breadstuffs are dull. 
Wheat is generally 2s. lower. Flour has de- 
clined 6d. Corn is generally slightly cheaper. 
All articles are quiet and dull. Western Canal 
flour, 31s. @ 31s. 6d.; Ohio, 34s. @ 35s.; 
mixed corn, 33s. @ 33s. 6d.; white, 34s. 6d. @ 
35s. 

Provisions are dull. Lard is dull at 67s.@ 
68s. 

Produce—Ashes generally are unchanged, 
and market quiet. Turpentine, spirits, 44s. 6d. 
@ 45s, Rosin—common is steady at 4s. 6d. @ 
4s. 9d. Olive oils—all qualities slightly ad- 
vanced. Tea—common Congo uasettled, and 
market excited. Prices advanced 9d. @ 1s. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday, February 5, 1857. 
SENATE. 
The proceedings of the Senate were without 
general interest. , 





HOUSE. 

Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, moved to reconsider 
the vote of yesterday adopting the resolution of 
Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, in regard to the 
printing of the report of the State Department 
on the commercial relations of the United 
States with foreign nations ; which motion was 
passed over for the present. 

A message was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the adoption, by that body, of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

[Printed already in record of Senate proceed- 
ings concerning the counting electoral votes.] 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, and Mr. Howard, 
of Michigan, were appointed tellers on the part 
of the House. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill of the Senate to expedite telegraphic com- 
munication for the uses of the Government in 
its foreign intercourse—the question being on 
seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Decided in the negative—yeas 45, nays not 
counted. 

Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey, moved to 
strike out the words “fifty years,’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “at all times,” in the 
proviso which reads “that the United States 
and the citizens thereof shall enjoy the use of 
the said submarine telegraph communication 
for a pericd of fifty years, on the same terms 
and conditions which shall be stipulated in fa- 
vor of the Government of Great Britain and the 
subjects thereof,” &c. He observed that the 
proviso as it stood limited the advantages which 
the United States were to derive from the pro- 
posed contract to fifty years, as similar to those 
which were to be granted to the Government of 
Great Britain. The object of his amendment 
was to extend the term beyond fifty years, and 
to make it applicable to all future time. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia opposed the bill, re- 
marking that it contained perhaps the most re- 
were proposition to be found in the history 
of a free Government, and especially a Govern- 
ment which existed with but limited powers, 
He denied the constitutional power of the Gov- 
ernment in the premises, and desired to know 
whence gentlemen derived the authority to en- 
ter into a scheme appropriating large sums of 
the public money in support of an enterprise 
entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment, with its termini located in foreign 


rts. 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, gave the views which 
would induce him to vote for the bill. If the 
Government possessed the power to enter into 
postal treaties with foreign nations, and to pay 
eight hundred thousand dollars per annum to 
support an ocean mail steamer system, in his 
estimation it had the power to bring upon this 
cable, and at less expense, the same intelligence 
which we received through a medium sustained 
at such great cost. The construction of this 
line would be a great benefit, and he thought 
that a great good would be achieved when the 
merchant in the city of Savannah could inquire 
the price of cotton, and receive an answer with 
scarcely an hour’s delay. 

Mr. Mace, of Indiana, regarded the question 
as of great importance, and one which, if adopt- 
ed, might lead to results not perhaps anticipated 
by any member of the House. He therefore 
moved that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, and he de- 
manded the previous question. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. The motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana, if adopted, will amount 
to a defeat of the bill. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine. Is not the gentle- 
man from Indiana aware that if his motion to 
refer prevail, it will defeat the bili? 
Mr. Mace. I am aware of no such thing. If 
the bill be referred, the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads will carefully investigate 
its provisions, and report upon it in accord- 
ance with the conclysions at which they may 


ve. 

On motion of Mr. Kunkel, of Pennsylvania, 
the House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. H. 
Marshall, of Kentucky, in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill reducing 
the duty on imports and for other purposes. 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, occupied 
an hour in discussing questions connected with 
our relations to Central America and Cuba. 
He reviewed and condemned the policy of 
Great Britain with regard to Central America, 
declaring that the latter had come into the 
possession of the former country in defiance 
of Spanish rights and treaty obligations. We 
already disputed with Great Britain the maste- 
ry of the seas, and he argued to show that, 
having excited her jealousy in various ways, 
her efforts were being directed to check our 
territorial expansion, and, if she should fail in 
that, to render useless the territories we might 
acquire. She was thus pursuing a policy most 
injurious to the interests of the United States, 
aid he Iaoked to the incoming Administration 
for a bold and decided policy upon the subject. 
Extremely averse to the African slave trade, 
Great Britain had hit upon the Coolie trade as 
more humane; and it was his intention, if he 
could get the opportunity, to introduce a res- 
olution to the effect, that whereas this House 
hay lately hag qccasion to express itg opinion 
against the re-opening of the African slave 
trade, it views with still greater repugnance 
the slave trade in white men, known as the 
Coolie trade, carried on under the auspices of 
Great Britain and Spain. If members were to 
support such a declaration with unanimity, it 





could not fail to tell upon the civilized world, 


for there never was a deliberative body entitled 
to as much weight, when the intelligence, 
wealth, and independence of those represented 
here were considered. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, remarked that the idea 
seemed to be that the interests of agriculture 
were altogether subordinate and secondary in 
character, and, if necessary to promote manu- 
factures, that they should be stricken down. 
He earnestly opposed the abolition of the duty 
on wool, contending that the growth of that 
article was as much a matter of national im- 
portance as were manufactures, and equally 
entitled to the protecting care of the Govern- 
ment. They should have a system that would 
afford protection to all the interests of the 
country, or take off the duty on foreign goods, 
and repeal all laws which excluded foreign 
vessels from the coasting trade. Let us (said 
he) have a fair free field and an open fight, or 
else a just system of protection. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, referred to the 
large surplus in the Treasury, and appealed to 
all who desired to save the country from a com- 
mercial revulsion such as had never been ex- 
perienced, to join him in the adoption of a 
measure which would reduce the revenue and 
preserve to the people the right to retain in 
their own hands the products of their labor. 
He held, that while the Government had the 
right to arrange its scale of duties for the pur- 
pose of supplying its treasury with so much as 
might be necessary to carry on its operations 
economically, it had no right, in laying those 
duties, to look to any other consideration than 
to the acquisition of revenue. He opposed the 
bill of the majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, agreeing with the gentleman who 
had preceded him, that it was a thorough manu- 
facturers’ bill. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, then obtained the 
floor, when the Committee rose. 

Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, moved that 
the Committee have leave to take a recess; 
which motion was agreed to. 

The House then again went into Committee, 
when, at half-past four o’clock, a recess was 
taken until seven, for the purpose of continuing 
the discussion. 

Evening Session —The Committee reassem- 
bled at seven o’clock. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, reviewed the tariff 
question. He stated that he was in favor of a 
protective tariff, and preferred American manu- 
factures to those of foreign countries. He 
argued at considerable length to show that, if 
this bill should pass, wool would be imported 
duty free. He stated that he should vote for 
certain amendments to the bill, and, if they 
were agreed to, he should vote for the bill. 

Mr. Taylor, of Louisiana, regretted that the 
Tlouse was called upon to decide upon the 
dangerous questions involved in this billin a 
manner far too hasty for safety. He referred 
to the pest legislation of Congress upon the sub- 
ject of the tariff, and showed that the greatest 
increase in the production of sugar had taken 
place in Louisiana and Cuba, and that its 
greatest increase of consumption was in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, spoke in favor of free 
sugar; aud, while thanking the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee for allowing him 
to argue for the sugar consumers before them 
while preparing their tariff, and for the reduc- 
tion they propose to ten per cent., urged that 
the change should be not a partial, but an en- 
tire one, by making it free, as tea and coffee 
already are. He contended that the sugar duty 
was not needed for revenue purposes, the 
treasury being already overflowing; and that 
ag a practical experiment, having been tried 
for sixty years, it had utierly failed, the crop 
having virtually run out. He argued that one- 
eighth of the whole tariff receipts last year 
were collected from sugar and molasses, ma- 
king twenty-five millions of consumers pay a 
tax as needless as oppressive; that the total 
home product was not one-sixth of the con- 
sumption; that New Orleans itself imported 
twenty-five million pounds of foreign sugar last 
year, and Baltimore forty-three millions ; that 
the whole crop of the country was insufficient 
to supply the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
alone, leaving the remainder of the whole coun- 
try to draw their supply from abroad; that 
more duty had been paid on imported sugar 
last year than the whole amount raised in this 
country would have cost at Havana, and that 
it would therefore have been a saving to have 
repealed the tax, and given the whole amount 
as a bounty to the sugar planters to consent to 
the repeal; that if the Chinese sugar cane 
recently introduced proved half as valuable as 
is claimed for it, sugar would not need protec- 
tion any more than corn or cord-wood. He 
expressed the opinion, that if the question of 
free sugar was submitted to the voters of every 
Congressional district in the Union, not twenty 
out of the two hundred and thirty-four would 
vote no. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, obtained the 
floor, when the Committee rose, and at a quar- 
ter past 9 o’clock the House adjourned. 


Saturday, February 7, 1857. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Toombs presented 2 memorial from Gen- 
eral James Shields and others, citizens of Min- 
nesota Territory, now in Washington, setting 
forth that said Territory, though now contain- 
ing about 200,000 inhabitants, has as yet re- 
ceived no grants of land ,in conformity with the 
policy of Government to make, upon certain 
conditions, grants to new States and Territories 
for railroad purposes; that three years ago, 
Congress did make a grant to Minnesota for 
railroad purposes, but, in consequence of the 
unwarranted interference of persons whose in- 
terests were not identified with the Territory, 
the grant was repealed. 

Mr. Toombs commended the memorial to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and gave notice 
that he would at once bring in a bill making 
the necessary grant to that young and enter- 
prising Territory. 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill to establish 
a separate judicial district south of the Gila, 
and to create the office of Surveyor General 
therein; to provide for the adjudication of 
certain land claims; to grant donations to 
actual settlers; to survey certain lands, and 
for other purposes, reported it with an amend- 
ment, which was ordered to be printed. 

The following bill was introduced, and ap- 
propriately referred: 

By Mr. Toombs: A bill making a grant of 
land to the Territory of Minnesota, in alternate 
sections, to aid in the construction of certain 
railroads in that Territory. 

Mr. Houston moved to take up the motion 
connected with the resolution calling for infor- 
mation from the Navy Department. So far as 
he was concerned, he had nothing further to sa: 
in addition to what he had already et 
but simply to desire a vote of the Senate. 

The motion pending was that made by Mr. 
Biggs, to reconsider the vote on the amendment 
of Mr. Mallory, limiting the cali to the number 
of desertezs and the causes, 
Mr. Allen moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider the amendment of Mr. Mallory on the 
table. 
Agreed to, 
The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of tke bill for the relief of Obed Hussey, 
the immediate question pending being an 
amendment offered by Mr. Brown, to include 
the name of Cyrus McCormick. 
The bill led to an extended discussion, when, 
On motion by Mr. Adams, it was ordered to 
lie on the table by a vote of 26 yeas to 14 nays. 
The bill for the relief of the Tampico yolun- 
teers was taken up, and indefinitely postponed. 
Various private bills were then acted upon. 
And the Senate then adjourned, at near five 
o'clock, 

HOUSE. 
Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, submitted the 
following resolution, which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Speaker be authorized to 
pay to Martha Brooks, widow of Hon. Preston 
S. Brooks, deceased, the sum due the said de- 
cedent ag 2 member of this House at the time 
of his death. 
The Speaker proceeded to call the commit- 
tees for reports relating to the Territories, this 
day having been set apart for the consideration 
of such business, 
Mir. Cobb, of Alabama, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported House bill to estab- 
lish two additional land districts in the Territo- 
ry of Kansas; which, having been amended so 
as to increase the number of said districts to 
three, was read a third time and paseod. rh 

Also, from the same committée, reported a 
bill to authorize the Delaware and Pottawato- 
mie Indians to sell the right of way for a rail- 
road; which was read twice. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, objected that the 
bill authorized the company to buy of the In- 
dians 8 strip of land a mile wide, the effect of 





made by him; said road to connect with and 
form an extension of the road already authori- 
zed from Fort Kearny to the aforesaid South 
Pass; also, $200,000 for the construction of 
a wagon road from El Paso, on the Rio Grande, 
to Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the Gila river ; 
also, $50,000 for the construction of a wagon 
road from Fort Defiance, in the Territory of 
New Mexico, to the Colorado river, near the 
mouth of the Mohava river.] 

The Speaker stated the question to be on 
the motion made by Mr. Barbour, of Indiana, 
on Monday last, to suspend the rules to enable 
him to report from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary the following resolution : 

Resolved, That John C. Watrous, United 
States District Judge for the district of Texas, 
be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The report in the case having been read— 

Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, inquired whether, 
in investigating the subject, the Committee on 
the Judiciary notified Judge Watrous, and al- 

Mr. Grow gave notice that on Tuesday next lowed him an opportunity to appear before 
he would endeavor to obtain a vote on the bill | them to answer to the charges made against 
to repeal the laws of the Territory of Kansas, | him. : : 
heretofore reported from the Committee on the Mr. Camphell, of Ohio, desired to know if 
Territories. the report that had been read had received the 

The House then went into Committee of the | unanimous vote of the Committee on the Ju- 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Stanton, | diciary. ; 
of Ohio, in the chair,) and proceeded to consid- Mr. Simmons, of New York, in reply, stated 
er the bills on the calendar relating to Territo- | that the report was the unanimous opinion of 
rial business. the committee who were present at the time it 

The first bill taken up was that making an| was acted upon, with the exception of a single 
appropriation for completing the Capitol build- member. He believed, however, that two mem- 
ing in the Territory of New Mexico; which, bers of the committee were absent when the 
having been read, was laid aside to be reported | report was determined upon. ; 
to the House, with the recommendation that it} After some debate, the motion to suspend 
pass. the rules was decided in the affirmative—yeas 

The bill providing for the completion of the | 156, nays 32, ’ . ; 
Capitol building of Utah Territory was next} The further consideration of the subject was 
taken up, and a brief debate ensued, in the | postponed until Saturday, the 21st inst. 
course of which, On motion of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, the 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, opposed the bill, de-| hour of meeting of the House was changed 
claring that the question was whether they | from twelve to eleven o’clock. 
would give money to a Territorial Government On motion of Mr. Kelsey, of New York, from 
embracing a population which was acting in | the select committee appointed on the 19th ul- 
open defiance of religion and of morality, and | timo to investigate certain alleged corrupt com- 
in contempt and scorn of the law which pro-| binations on the part of members, James W. 
tected them. It was unworthy the House to | Simonton, now in the custedy of the Sergeant- 
entertain such a proposition, and he therefore | at-Arms, was discharged from custody. 
moved that the bill be laid aside, to be reported The House then resumed the consideration 
to the House, with the recommendation that it | of the bill establishing the collection districts of 
do not pass. the United States, and designating the ports of 

Mr. Leiter, of Ohio, did not see why the bill | entry and ports of delivery in the same, and 
should not take the ordinary course, even | for other purposes, the question being on sec- 
though the inhabitants of Utah were living in | onding the demand for the previous question 
daily violation of the laws of the country and | on the third reading of the bill. 
of Christianity. The Government had the power Mr. Faller, of Maine, withdrew the demand 
to reduce them to subjection, and it was its bu- | for the previous question, and submitted a sub- 
siness to do so. stitute for the bill, which he explained embod- 

The question was taken, and the motion of ied the latter and the amendments that had 
Mr. Dunn was agreed to. been reported thereto by the Committee on 
The Committee then proceeded to consider the Commerce. , 
bill to complete the Capitol building at Omaha} At twenty minutes past three o'clock, the 
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Mr. Walbridge, of Michigan, moved that the 
bill be laid on the table; which motion was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 91, nays 27. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, from the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, reported House bill 
making appropriations for public buildings in 
the Territory of Kansas, with the recommend- 
ation that it do not pass; and it was committed. 

Also, from the same committee, reported a 
bill to authorize the payment for property taken 
or destroyed in the Territory of Kansas under 
authority of law or color of law; which was 
read twice. ' 

Mr. Grow asked that the bill be put upon its 
passage. , 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, raised the question 
of order that, asthe bill made an appropriation, 
it must, according to the terms of the rules, 
have its first consideration in Committee of the 
Whole. ‘ 

The Speaker so decided; and the bill was 
accordingly committed. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR } 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUNE, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Era is a Political and a Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, the organ of no 
party, but holding itself entirely free to ap- 
prove or condemn, support or oppose, whatever 
may accord or conflict with its oft-avowed 
principles. Adopting the language of the Bill 
of Rights, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776,'and pre- 
fixed to the amended Constitution of Virginia, 
in 1830, it holds— 

“That all men are, by nature, equally free 
and independent ; 

“That Government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security, of the People, Nation, or Community; 

“ That elections of members to serve as rep- 
resentatives of the people in assembly eught 
to be free ; 

“That all men having sufficient evidence of 
permanent common interest with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of suf: 
frage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property, for public uses, without their own con- 
sent or that of their representative so elected, 
nor bound by any law to which they have not 
in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

“That the Freedom of the Press is one of 
the great bulwarks of Liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despotic Governments ;’ 

“That no free Government or the blessing 
of Liberty can be preserved to any people, but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles,” 

The National Fra has supported and iff 
continue to support the Republican movement, 
so long as it shall be true to Freedom. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence; keeps an ac- 
surate record of the Proceedings of Congress ; 
is the repository of a large portion of imnortant 
Speeches delivered in Congress; and its Lite- 
rary Miscellany, chiefly original, is supplied by 
many of the best writers of the country. 
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The bill for the construction of a road in the 
Territory of Nebraska was next taken up, read, 
and laid aside, to be reported to the House, with 
the recommendation that it pass. 
The Committee proceeded to consider the bill 
for the construction of a wagon road from the 
South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, in Nebraska 
Territory, via Salt Lake Valley, to Honey Lake 
Valley, on the eastern portion of the Siate of 
California. 
Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, offered a substi- 
tute for the bill, appropriating the sum of 
$300,060, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the construction of a wagon road from 
Fort Kearny, in Nebraska Territory, via the 
South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, to the east- 
ern boundary of the State of California, near 
Honey Lake. 
Considerable debate ensued, during which, 
On motion of Mr. Smith, of Virginia, a sec- 
tion was added to the substitute, appropriating 
$200,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the construction of a wagon road from 
E! Paso, on the Rio Grande, to Fort Yuba, at 
the mouth of the Gila river. 
On motion of Mr. Otero, of New Mexico, a 
section was also added to the bill, appropriating 
$50,000 for the construction of a wagon road 
from Fort Defiance, in that Territory, to the 
Colorado river, near the mouth of the Mohava 
river, 
Mr. Walbridge, of Michigan, moved an addi- 
tional section, appropriating $306,000 to con- 
struct @ wagon road from the head of Lake Sa- 
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proclamation of martial law in Washington Ter- 
ritory. Referred, &c. 

Mr. Pearce gave notice of a bill providing 
the time and manner of electing Senators of 
the United States by the Legislatures of the 
several States. 

Mr. Rusk moved that the credentials of Gra- 
ham N. Fitch, as a Senator from Indiana, the 
proceedings of the Senate of the State, and the 
protest of sundry members of the House of 
Representatives of that State, with reference to 
the election of Mr. Fitch, be referred to **,, 
J —— Committee. 

r. Toombs (on the previous srevestion of 
Mr. Butler) moved to ses ry he 
making the reference to a select committee, 
which gave rise to a debate that was in prog: 
ress as the Hra went +o press. 

HOUSE. 

The bill to establish the collection districts 
of the United States, and to define the ports of 
entry, &c., were laid on the table, after a pre- 
vious call of the House. 
_ The question then arose on the pending mo- 
tion to commit to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union the submarine tele- 
graph bill. 
The amendment to the bill proposed by Mr. 
Pennington was withdrawn, and under the 
cperation of the previous question (moved and 
seconded) the motion to commit to the Com- 
untittee of the Whole was not agreed to—yeas 
83, nays 101. 

The question was then put on the motion to 
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perior to Puget Sound; which motion, after | refer the bill to the Committee on Post Office gen iy ey none eet pte 
debate, was disagreed to—yeas 36, nays 87. Affairs; which was agreed to—yeas 99, nays 87. | cem's. 
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tariff question, (Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
in the chair,) and, taking up the tariff bill, Mr. 
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in the Territory of Nebraska, were then sever- 
ally read a third time, and passed. 
The House thereapon preceeded to consider 
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A very spirited discussion arose, which lasted 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Parties of the Day. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
At Auburn, October 21, 1856. 


Ferrow-Citizexys: We are neighbors and 
friends. We know each other well. I know 
that you are sincere, and you know, as I trust 
that I am not a man of ungrateful disposi- 
tion. We have a common memory of many 
political storms through which we have pass- 
ed, not altogether without occasional aliena- 
tions and separations. You therefore can read- 
ily conceive, without the use of amplification 
on my part, how profoundly gratifying it is to 
me now to see not only a general brightening of 
the skies, auspicious of the triumph of the polit- 
ical principles which I have cherished through 
80 many trials, but also troops and crowds and 
clouds of friends, more numerous, more earnest, 
and more confiding, than those by whom I was 
surrounded in the most successful and happiest 
periods of my life. 

If politics were indeed, as many seem to sup- 
pose, merely an uncertain sea, bounded by rich 
ports and havens, tempting private adventure, | 
should not be one of those who, standing on 
the beach, would be inciting my fellow-citizens 
to embark on board of this craft or of the 
other. If politics were, as others seem to think, 
merely a game cunningly compounded of courage, 
accident, and skill, in which prizes or crowns 
were to be won by the victors for their own 
glory and gratification, I certainly should not be 
found among the heralds of the contestants on 
either side. If, again, politics were only a forum 
in which social theories, without immediate 
bearing on the welfare and safety of the coun- 
try, were discussed, I might then be a listener, 
but I should not be a disputant. 

But, although politics present these aspects 
to superficial observers, they are nevertheless 
far more serious and practical. They are in re- 
ality the regulation and direction of the actual 
life of the American people. How much of in- 
dividual, domestic, and social happiness depends 
on the regulation and conduct of only one single 
human life! How much more of human hap- 
piness depends, then, on the regulation and con- 
dnet of this whole nation’s thousand-fold longer 
life! 

Since I have come before you on this occa- 
sion influenced by these sentiments, you will not 
expect from me either humorous, exaggerated, 
passionate, or prejudiced speech, but will caleu- 
late on an examination of the merits of candi- 
dates for public favor, and of the parties by whom 
those candidates are respectively sustained. 

It is not my habit to speak largely of candi- 
dates; I refrain for tworeasons. First, because, 
being necessarily brought into personal combi- 
nation or conflict with public men, my judgment 
concerning them is liable to the biases of partial- 
ity and jealousy. Secondly, because it is not a 
habit of parties in our country to select unfit, 
unworthy, or unreliable men, to be their represent- 
atives. Whatever may be the personal merits or 
demerits of a candidate, he cannot act otherwise, 
if he be chosen, than as an agent of the majority 
to whom he owes his place. The real question, 
therefore, in every canvass, is, What are the merits 
of the party by whom a candidate is preferred ? 
And inquiries concerning the personal characters, 
dispositions, and conduct of candidates, are wast- 
ed on a false and delusive issue. You can try the 
truth of this pesition at once, by inquiring of 
whomsoever assails the character of the candi- 
date of your choice, whether he would give his 
support to that candidate, abandoning his own, 
if all his personal objections could at once be 
removed. Your opponent, if a candid man, would 
probably answer in the negative. 

But the case is quite different with political 
parties or masses of citizens. A nation acts at 
any one time through the consent and activity, 
not of all its members, but of only a majority, 
who determine what shall be done, not only 
for themselves, but for all other citizens. By our 
individual suffrages, we express our choice, 
whether one class of citizens, with a specific poli- 
ey and peculiar principles, shall rule the country, 
directing it in a course of their own; or whether 
a different class, with different policy and prin- 
ciples, shall conduct it in a contrary direction. 
I shall therefore discuss existing parties freely. 
You shall judge whether I perform this duty with 
moderation and candor. 

In the first place, I must ask you to notice the 
fact that American society is now in a transition 
state, so far as political parties are concerned. 
Two or three years ago, the American People 
were divided into two well-defined, distinct, and 
organized parties, the Whigs and the Democrats. 
To-day, instead of those two parties, we see 
tbree masses, uncertainly defined, and apparent- 
ty at least quite unorganized—namely, Ameri- 
cans, Democrats, and Republicans ; and we see 
portions of each of these easily detached, and 
passing over to the others, while a very consid- 
eracle number of citizens stand hesitating 
whether to join one or the other, or to stand 
aloof still longer from all. 

Such a transition stage, although unusual, is 
not unnatural. Established parties are built on 
certain policies and principles, and they will re- 
main so long as those policies and principles are 
of paramount importance. They must break 
asunder and dissolve when new exigencies bring 
up new and different policies and principles, and 
the transition stage will last until the paramount 
importance of these new policies and principles 
shall be generally felt and confessed. 

In a healthy and vigorous Republic, the trans- 
ition stage I have described cannot last long, be- 
cause, in the absence of a firm and decided 
majority to direct its course, it would fall under 
the management of feeble and corrupt factions, 
under whose sway it would rapidly decline and 
speedily perish. Our Republic, God be thank- 
ed, is yet healthy and vigorous, and we already 
see that society is passing out of the transition 
stage, to the ancient and proper condition. This 
condition is one which tolerates two firm and 
enduring parties—no less, and no more. There 
must be two parties, because at every stage of 
national life some one question of national con- 
duct, paramount to all others, presents itself to 
be decided. Such a question always has two 
sides, aright side and a wrong side, but no third 
or middle side. The right side unites a party. 
The wrong side attracts a party. All masses 
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stitution was adopted, and was then only tempo- 
rarily repressed by a compromise, which allowed 
to slaveholding communities three votes for every 
tive slaves, while it provided at the same time for 
the abolition of the African slave trade. - It pre- 
sented itself in the Constitutional Congress of 
1787, and was then put aside only by the pas- 
sage of the Ordinance of 1787, dedicating all 
the Northwest Territory to free labor. It oc- 
curred again in 1820, threatening to distract the 
Cnion, and was then again put to rest by an- 
other compromise, which relinquished Missouri 
to slave labor, and gave over the Territory which 
now constitutes Kansas and Nebraska to free 
labor. It occurred again in 1844, when Texas 
was annexed, and was put to sleep for only a 
short space by the division of Texas—very un- 
equally, indeed—into slave soil and free soil. It 
arose again during the war with Mexico, and 
was quieted by the memorable Compromise of 
1850, whose details I need not repeat. It occur- 
red again in 1854, on the opening of Kansas and 
Nebraska Territories to civilization, and was put 
to sleep once more by the adoption in Congress 
of the specious delusion of popular sovereignty. 
The question, that is so old, that has presented 
itself so often, and never without disturbing, as it 
seemed, the very foundations of society, and that 
has deranged and disorganized all the political 
combinations of the country, fortified as they 
were by so many interests, ambitions, and tra- 
ditions, must be confessed to be a real and en- 
during, if not a vital, question. But a moment's 
examination will serve to satisfy you that it is 
also a vital question. It is really one in which 
the parties are a sectional, local class of slave- 
holders, standing on the unnatural principle 
of property in human beings on the one side, 
and the greater mass of society on the other, 
who, wheiher from choice or necessity, are 
not, cannot, and will not be, either slaves or 
the owners of slaves. A smal! minority, which 
cannot even maintain itself, except by means of 
continually-increasing concessions and new and 
more liberal guaranties, against a majority that 
could never have been induced to grant any guar- 
anties whatever except by threats of disunion, 
and that can expect no return for new and further 
concessions and guaranties, but increasing exac- 
tions and ultimate aggressions or secessions. 
The slaveholders can never be content without 
dominion, which abridges the freedom as well as 
circumscribes the domain of the non-slavehold- 
ing freemen. Non-slaveholding freemen can 
never permanently submit to such dominion. 
Nor can the competition or contention cease, for 
the reason that the general conscience of man- 
kind throws its weight on the side of Freedom, 
and presses the resistants onward to oppose the 
schemes and aggressions of the slaveholding 
class. Heretofore, opposing political combina- 
tions, long established, and firmly intrenched in 
traditions and popular affections, have concurred 
in the policy of suppressing this great and impor- 

tant question; but they have succumbed under it 
at last. Henceforth, the antagonistical elements 

will be left to clash without hindrance. Hereto- 

fore, the broad field of the national Territories 

allowed each of the contending interests ample 

room, without coming into direct conflict with the 

other. Henceforth, the two interests will be 

found contending fur common ground claimed by 

both, and which can be occupied by only one of 
them. 

One other condition remains to be settled— 

namely, that this great question is imminent and 

urgent; in other words, that it must be settled 

and determined, without further postponement 

or delay. How can it be further postponed? 

If it could be postponed at all, it could be only by 

the same means which have been used for that 

purpose heretofore—namely, compromise. Where 

are the agents necessary to make new compromi- 

ses? Theagents of the past compromises are gone. 

Although they sleep in honored graves, and the 

mourners over them have not yet quitted the 

streets, yet no new compromisers arise to occupy 

their places. A compromise involves mutual 

equivalents—something to give, and something to 

take in exchange. Will Slavery give you any- 

thing? No; it insists on a free range over all the 

Territories. What have you to give in exchange? 

When you have given up Kansas, you will have 

relinquished all the Territories ; for the principle 

of the relinquishment is, that Slavery may con- 

stitutionally take them all. When compromise 

is exhausted, what follows? Dispute, conten- 

tion, contest, conflict. 

Again, the question is imminent, and must be 

met now. Kansas, at the last session of Con- 

gress, voluntarily offered itself as a free State, 

und demanded to be admitted into the Union, 

and was rejected. Since that time, the Territory 

has been subjugated by slaveholders; and they, 

having usurped its sovereignty, are organizing a 

slave State there, which will offer itself for ad- 

mission into the Union at the next session of 

Congress. Utuh, already organized as a slave 

State, with her incestuous social system, is lying 

concealed and waiting, ready to demand admis- 

sion so soon as Kansas shall have been received 

into the Union. The adoption of both, or even 

one of these States, will bear heavily, perhaps 

conclusively, on the fortunes of the entire conflict 

between Freedom and Slavery. 

Insomuch as the question, that is henceforth to 

divide society into two parties, is thus seen to be 

a vital and imminent one, lct us fully possess 

ourselves of its magnitude. We havea sluggish, 

turbid, and desolating stream of slave iabor, 

issuing from fifteen slave States. We have 

ever-increasing and commingled volumes of free 

labor, issuing from sixteen free States, swollen by 

a stream scarcely less full from European and 

Asiatic fountains. These two variant floods can- 

not be combined, but one necessarily repels and 

excludes the other. We have half a continent 

yet to be opened to the flow of the one or of the 

other. Shall we diffuse Slavery over the new 

region, to react upon and destroy ourselves, or 

shall we extend Freedom over it, and spread 

happiness throughout all its mountains and 

plains, and thus forever establish our own safety 

and welfare ? 

If this great question were disembarrassed of 
all personal and partisan interests and preju- 

dices, the universal voice of the American peo- 

ple would be pronounced for Freedom, and 

against Slavery. Freedom is nothing more than 

equality of political right or power among all 

the members of a State. It is natural, just, use- 

fad, and beneficent. All men instinctively choose 

the side on which these advantages lie. How 

true this is, you may infer from the fact that 

every one of the banners, borne to this field by 


Of course, as the two great contestants possess 
unequal strength iu different States, the neutral 
will favor onc in some of the States, and favor 
the other in other States. By virtue of a law 
that is irresistible, it will, sooner or later, betray 
each party, when its own peculiar ends require 
that course. The experience of the Whig and 
Democratic parties has proved how impossible 
it is to practice neutrality on the great question 
of Slavery. The former has broken into pieces, 
and perished in the effort. The latter has been 
crowded from a neutral position, and, with crum- 
bled ranks, has taken that of the extension and 
fortification of Slavery. The Know Nothing mass 
can expect no better success. The effort will cost 
its life. Crowded and jostled between the two 
combatants, it will and must dissolve, giving up 
portions of its host to Freedom, and there to 
Slavery, but not until it is too late to secure the 
triumph of Freedom. Thus you see that the 
Know Nothing mass is not really a political par- 
ty. Itis only an ephemeral and evanescent fac- 
tion, as useless and injurious as a third blade in 
the shears, or a third stone which an ignorant 
artisan might attempt to gear in between the 
upper and the nether millstone. 

By another sign you shall know it to be not a 
party, but a faction. From the days of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, until now, every 
one of the great parties, which has been engaged 
in directing the life of the American people, has 
recognised, from necessity, the fact that the po- 
litical system which exists and which must con- 
tinue to exist here is a Republican one, and is 
based on the principle of the rightful political 
equality of all the members of the State ; and has 
confessed that directness, publicity, and equality 
of voices, are necessary in the conduct of affairs. 
The Know Nothings reject these principles, and 
seek to exclude a large and considerable portion 
of the members of the State from all participation 
in the conduct of its affairs; and to obtain con- 
trol and carry on the operations of the Govern- 
ment of all, by secret machinery, inconsistent 
with the Constitution of a Republic, and appro- 
priate only to a conspiracy either for or against 
despotism. It will, I think, be hereafter regard- 
ed as one of the caprices of politics, that a sys- 
tem of combination so puerile was ever attempt- 
ed in the United States. The absurdity of the 
attempt is rendered still more glaring, when it is 
considered that the grounds of persecution, as- 
sumed against the class to be excluded, are those 
of nativity and religious belief—grounds direct- 
ly in conflict with that elementary truth an- 
nounced by the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men are created equal, and are by na- 
ture endowed with certain inalienable rights, to 
secure which Governments are instituted among 
men; and with that other fundamental article of 
the Constitution, which declares that no system 
of religion shall ever be established. 

Who, then, will choose to enroll himself under 
the banner of an ephemeral, evanescent, and in- 
jurious faction, like this, to be compromised in 
its frauds for a day or a year, or two years, and 
then to be left by it to the pity and scorn of the 
nation whose confidence it has sought to abuse? 
Certainly no one who values at its just worth 
the great interests of Freedom and Humanity, 
which are staked on the present contest, nor 
even any one who values at its just worth his 
own influence, or even his own vote, or his own 
character as a citizen. 

Our choice between parties, fellow-citizens, is 
thus confined to the Democratic and Republican 
parties. On what principle could we attach our- 
selves to the Democratic party? Let us look the 
actual state of things full in the face. Seven 
years ago, when I entered Congress as a Senator 
from this State, there was not one acre of soil 
within the national domain from which Slavery 
was not excluded by law. It was excluded from 
Minnesota by the Ordinance of 1787, which was 
then of fully acknowledged obligation and effect. 
It was excluded from Kansas and Nebraska by 
the Missouri Compromise restriction, which also 
was then in full effect. It was equally excluded 
from California, including New Mexico and Utah, 
by Mexican laws, which had never been impair- 
ed, and were of confessed obligation. It was 
excluded from Oregon by the organic law of 
that Territory. Now, there is not an acre of 
the public domain which Congress has not 
opened to the entrance of Slavery. It has ex- 
pressly abrogated the Missouri Compromise, on 
the ground that it was void, for want of power 
in Congress under the Constitution to exclude 
Slavery, and also on the ground that the Com- 
promise of 1850 had already settled its invalidity. 
This legislation, if acquiesced in by the people, 
will henceforth be irresistibly claimed as abro- 
gating alike the Ordinance of 1787, the Missouri 
Compromise restriction, and the Mexican laws. 
Thus, the whole of the Territories have been al- 
ready lost to Freedom by the legislation of the 
last seven years; and the controversy before us 
is one not to save, but to reclaim. During the 
first six years of the period I have named, there 
were only two parties—the Democratic and the 
Whig parties—in Congress and in the country. 
During the last year, there were three—the Dem- 
ocratic, Know Nothing, and Republican parties. 
Every one will at once acquit the Republican 
party, and those who now constitute it, of all 
agency in the betrayal and surrender of Freedom, 
which have thus been made. The responsibility 
for them, therefore, belongs to the Democratic 
party and to the Whig party. Now, you may 
divide this responsibility between the Democratic 
and Whig parties, just as you like. The Whig 
party has perished under its weight, but a still 
greater responsibility lies upon the Democratic 
party. It was the Democratic party that refused 
to admit California, without condition or com- 
promise, in 1850; that forced on the Whig party 
the Compromise of that year, and adopted it as 
its own permanent policy, and elected Franklin 
Pierce the present President of the United States. 
It was the Democratic party that invented the 
new, plausible, deceptive, and ruinous policy of 
abnegation of Federal authority over Slavery in 
the Territories, and the substitution of the theory 
of Popular Sovereignty; and it was the Democrat- 
ic party that, with the co-operation of a portion 
of the Know Nothings, rejected the appeal of op- 
pressed and subjugated Kansas for relief and res- 
toration to Freedom by admission into the Union 
as a free State. The Democratic party did in- 
deed, in some of its Conventions in Northern 
States, for a time hesitate to commit itself to the 
policy of Slavery Propagandism, by a breach of 
public faith, and by fraud and force, but it has 
finally renounced all opposition, and it now stands 
boldly forth, avowing its entire approval of that 


which affect neutrality, as well as all masses | one of the great contending masses, wears, as its | policy, and a determination to carry it through 


which seek to stand independently on questions 
which have already passed and become obsolete, 
or which have not yet attained paramount im- 
portance, are crowded and crushed in the con- 
flicts between the two parties which occupy for 
the time being the whole field of contest. 


inscription, a tribute to Fr@¢edom, while no ban- 
ner, borne by either of the other parties, is ever 
defiled with homages to Slavery. 

Nevertheless, while all avow themselves fa- 
vorable to Freedom, we have to choose, between 
the three existing masses, the one which will 


to its end, whatever that end may be. 

Nor will any candid person claim that anything 
better is to be hoped from the Democratic party 
in the future. It is a party essentially built 
on the interests of the slaveholding class. De- 
prived of that support, it would instantly cease 


If such an emergency has now occurred, pre- | effectually secure its predominance in the Re-| to exist. The principle of this class is, that prop- 


senting a vital question, on which society must 
divide into two parties, and if those parties are 
actually found in the political arena, then we are 
now individually to’ decide whether to identify 
ourselves with a mass which will exist uselessly 
for a short period, or unite with one of two 
parties which will be enduring, and on whose 
conflict depends the welfare of the Republic ; 
and as between these parties, whether we shall 
attach ourselves to the party which will main- 


public. 

Shall we join ourselves to the Know Nothing 
or American organization? What are its creed 
and its policy? Its creed is, that the political 
franchises of alien immigrants and Roman Cath- 
olics in our country are too great, and its policy 
is to abridge them. 

Now I might, for argument sake, concede that 
this creed and this policy were just and wise; 
still I could not unite with the Know Nothings, 


erty in man is sanctioned by the Constitution of 
the United States, and is inviolate. All that has 
been won by this class from Freedom has been 
won on that principle. The decisions of Judge 
Kane and other Federal Judges, and the odious 
and tyrannical laws of the-usurpers in Kansas, 
are legitimate fruits of that principle. To that 
principle the Democratic party must adhere or 
perish, and it accepts it as the least fearful of two 
alternatives. But the principle, when established 


tain the wrong, and perish with it, or that which | even in that case, because their movement is out | in the Territories, will then be with equal plau- 


shall maintain the right, and immediately or 
ultimately triumph with it. 


of season and out of place. The question of the 
day is not about natives and foreigners, nor 


sibility extended to the States, and thenceforth 
we shall have to contend for the right of the free 


You yourselves shall prove by your responses | about Protestants and Roman Catholics, but] States to exclude Slavery within their own bor- 
that that emergency has occurred, and that ques- | about freemen and slaves. The practical and | ders. 


tion is upon us. What has produced the disor- 
ganization and confusion which we have all seen 


immediately urgent question is, Shall Kansas 
be admitted into the Union as a free State, or 


If these arguments be sound, we are shut up 
to the necessity of giving our support to the Re- 


and wondered at, involving the dissolution of the | shall she be made a slave State, and so admit- | publican party, as the only means of maintaining 


Whig party, and the disorganization of the Demo- 


ted? What have the franchises of alien immi- 


the cause of Freedom and Humanity. Why, then, 


cratic party, and given room and verge for the} grants and Roman Catholics to do with that? shall we stand aloof from it, in this election, or 


American or Know Nothing party? You all an- 
swer, the agitation of Slavery. And you answer 
truly. Answer again. What shall I discourse 
npon? The contest of the American Colonies with 
Great Britain, and the characters of the Whigs 
and Tories? No; these are themes for the Fourth 
of July. The adoption of the Constitution, and 
the disputes between Federalists and Republi- 
cans? No; let them sleep. The Tariff, National 
Bank, and Internal Improvements, and the con- 
troversies of the Whigs and Democarts? No; 
they are pastand gone. What, then, of Kansas— 
the admission of Kansas as a free State or a slave 
State, the extension of Slavery in the territories 
of the United States? Ah, yes; that is the 
theme—the extension of Slavery, and nothing 
‘ else. What are the Americans in the North and 
in the South discussing in their secret coun- 
ceils, so far as their debates are suffered to 
transpire? The abrogation and restoration of 
the Missouri Compromise, and nothing else. The 
Democrats also, in the North and South—they 
talk of nothing else but saving the Union from 
destruction, by suppressing this discussion about 
the extension of Slavery. 
Is this question about the extension of Slavery 


new, unreal, and imaginary—the mere caprice of 
an hour? Is it a wind that “bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth?” No; it isan ancient and eternal conflict 
between two entirely antagonistic systems of hu- 
man labor combined with American society, and 
aot unequal in their forces; a conflict for not 
Werely toleration, but absolute political sway in 
the Republic; between the system of free labor, 


If the American people declare for Freedom, 

Kansas will be free. If the American people 

declare for Slavery, Kansas will be a slave State. 

If the American people divide, and one portion, 

being a minority, declare for Freedom, while 

another portion, being also a minority, declare 

against foreigners and Catholics, and a third, 

larger than either, declare for Slavery, nothing 

is obtained against foreigners and Catholics, and 
nothing against Slavery, and Kansas becomes @ 
slave State. Thus it is apparent that the issue 
raised by the Know Nothings, whatever is its 
merit, is an immaterial, irrelevant, and false is- 
sue. A false issue always tends to divert and 
mislead the people from the true one, and, of 
course, to prejudice the judgment to be render- 
ed upon it. 1 do not accuse the Know Nothings 
of designing so to mislead, because, first, 1 know 
nothing of the motives of others ; and, secondly, 
because the question is not upon motives, but 
upon effects. What have been the effects thus 
far? The Know Nothing members of Congress 
divided between the advocates of Freedom in 
the Territories and its opponents. Their votes, 
combined with either, would have given it a 
complete triumph. Those votes reserved, and 
cast as some peculiar interest dictated, have left 
the question of Freedom in Kansas to the ordeal 
of the sword. 

What is the effect in the present canvass, 
on which depends the question of the admission 
of Kansas and of Utah, as slave States, in the 
next Congress? Distraction of the public mind. 
Such effects are inevitable. 








With equal and universal suffrage, free speech, free 
thought, and free action, and the system of slave | party can practice neutrality on a vital issue 
labor, with unequal franchises secured by arbi-| with fairness. 
trary, oppressive, and tyrannical laws. It is as | with the weaker of the two contestants, and, in 

public itself, although it has never | some degree, co-operate with it to overthrow the 
re, It presented itself when the Con-! stronger, which is the common adversary of both, 


old as the Re 
ripened befo: 


trality on the real one. 


Whoever seeks to 
interpose an unreal or false issue, must necessa- 
rily, in order to gain even a hearing, affect neu- 
At the same time, no 


It will necessarily sympathize 


for a day or an hour? I will review the argu- 
ments urged from all quarters, and you shall see, 
in the first place, that every one of them is friv- 
olous and puerile; and, secondly, that it involves 
nothing less than a surrender of the entire ques- 
tion in issue, and acquiesces in the unrestricted 
domination of Slavery. 

First. We are conjured, by those who, in Bos- 
ton, New York, and elsewhere, call themselves 
Straight-out Whigs, to wait for a re-organiza- 
tion of the National Whig party, to rescue the 
cause of Freedom. But is it written, in any book 
of political revelation, that a resurrection awaits 
parties which have fulfilled the course of na- 
ture? 

Secondly. The Whig party perished through 
a lack of virtue to maintain the cause of Free- 
dom. Amongst all of those who are waiting and 
praying for its resurrection, there is not one that 
to-day yields his support to that cause. What, 
then, but new betrayals can be expected, if it is 
destined to a resurrection ? 

We are told, on all sides, that the Republican 
party is new and partially organized, and merely 
experimental. It is indeed new, and as yet 
imperfectly organized. But so once was the an- 
cient Whig party, that gave to the country its In- 
dependence. So once was the Federal party, that 
gaye to the country its Constitution. So once 
was the ancient Republican party, that gave to 
the country a complete emancipation of the 
masses from the combination of classes. So once 
was the Whig and the Democratic party. It is 
the destiny of associations of men to have a be- 
ginning and an end. If an association is horn 
of an enduring political necessity, jt will con- 
tinue and wax in vigor and power until it sup- 
plants other and superfluous, though more aged 
combinations. That such is to be the case with 
the Republican party, is seen in the fact that all 
existing combinations are uniting against it, on 
the ground that such a union is necessary to 





prevent its immediate and overwhelming ascen- 
dency. This union is an effective answer to the 
common argument, that the Republican party is 
an ephemeral and evanescent one. 

Thirdly. We are favored with criticisms, by the 
Democrats and Know Nothings, on the course of 
the Republican members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in voting for Mr. Dunn’s bill, to restore 
the Missouri Compromise, and against Mr. 
Toombs’s bill, for pacifying Kansas; which votes, 
it is said, prove the Republicans insincere in their 
devotion to Freedom. These are of the same class 
of arguments with those which are urged by infi- 
dels against the Christian Church, on the ground 
of the short-comings of its members. 

Suppose we abandon the Republican party for 
its short-comings, will Freedom then have any 
party left; and if so, what party, and where shall 
we find it? Certainly no other party but the 
Democratic Party, of which Franklin Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas are the Apostles. But that is 
the party of Slavery. 

Fourthly. We are warned that Mr. Fremont 
is an improper man to represent the Republican 
Party; that his accounts with the Government 
are wrong; that he is a Roman Catholic ; and that 
otherwise he was improperly chosen as a candi- 
date. Now, these accusations are newly trumped 
up, and have been already a thousand times dis- 
proved. Nevertheless, neither Democrats, nor 
Know Nothings, nor Straight-out Whigs, have be- 
come any the more Republicans on that account, 
nor would they, were Mr. Fremont proved to be an 
angel descended from above, to rescue the cause 
of Freedom. Suppose, on the other hand, that we 
should give up Fremont upon these cavils, what 
would follow but the ascendency of the American 
party, which substitutes a false issue for the true 
one, and so betrays the cause of Freedom; or 
that of the Democratic party, which is the party 
of Slavery ? 

Fellow-citizens: I have discussed parties with- 
out asperity and with no partiality—for I know 
that masses and individuals are alike honest, 
well meaning, and patriotic. I have no animos- 
ities and no griefs. While I have tried to pursue 
always one steady course which my conscience 
has approved, friends have often been alienated, 
and adversaries have become friends. The char- 
ity of judgment to which I feel that I am enti- 
tled—that is the charity I extend to others. 

I do not predict the times and seasons when 
one or other of the contending political elements 
shall prevail. I know this—that this State, this 
nation, and this earth, are to be the abode and 
happy home of free men. Everywhere the hills 
and valleys are to be fields of free labor, free 
thought, and free suffrages. That consumma- 
tion will come when society shall be prepared 
for it. My labors are devoted to that preparation. 
I leave others to cling to obsolete traditions, and 
perish with them, if they must; but, in politics 
as in religion, I desire to be with that portion of 
my fellow-men who hold fast to pure truth and 
equal justice with hope and confidence, enduring 
through all trials in ultimate and eternal tri- 
umph. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SLAVE S0- 
CIETY. 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, Jan, 30th-—-A lead- 
ing Buchanan paper. 
The dogma of Squatter Sovereignty derives 
supreme authority in the new Territories from 
the few scattering adventurers, vagabonds, and 
outlaws, who have fled there from fear of pun- 
ishment, quitted government from restiveness 
under its conservative restraints, or sought that 
fortune, beyond the limits of society, which their 
imprudence, improvidence, want of thrift, or 
want of honesty, had lest them within it. Thus 
the dogma is not only derived from a vicious 
source, but rests on a vicious popular basis. 
We have seen that Squatter Sovereignty 
comes from the same fraternity with Red Re- 
publicanism, Abolitionism, Woman’s Rightsism, 
et id omne genus of abominations; aud that it 
will not do to allow institutions in the Territo- 
ries, the incipient co-sovereign States of this 
Union, to grow up from such a source. A sov- 
ereignty which should be the fruit of such a 
noxious dunghill weed, would not be fit for as- 
sociation with that sovereignty cf the States of 
this Union, of which we are so justly proud and 
so justly boast. 
Where, then, is the rightful sovereignty or 
supreme authority in the Territories to be found? 
Let us see. 
We first hear of the territory as a new pur- 
chase by the Federal Government from some 
other ownership. If it be iuhabited by citizens 
of the alienating nation at the time of parchase, 
the treaty of purchase expressly stipulates that 
these inhabitants are to enjoy all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of the citizens oi the 
United States. Thus the very act of acquisi- 
tion negatives the idea of the Territory’s subjec- 
tion to the sovereignty of vagabond individual 
come-outers, such as are the pets of the Red 
Republican theory. 
‘she next acts we hear of in the histery of the 
new territory relate to the establishment of 
land offices for the sale of its lands by the Fed- 
eral Government, all reserving the right of emi- 
nent domain expressly to the Federal Govern- 
ment during the existence of the territory as 
such, with reversion to the State into which it 
is in the future to mature. Here again is an 
emphatic negation of the Red Republican no- 
tion of the absolute individual sovereignty of 
the squatter in the new domain, 








“Whose right there is none to dispute, 

From the centre all around to the sea.” 
The next step we see taken in the progress 
of the territory is its organization into a Terri- 
torial Government, within prescribed Territorial 
metes and bounds, by act of Congress. Here 
again is an emphatic negation of the sovereignty 
of the individual squatter ; for Congress, of its 
own authority and right, prescribes the form of 
Government, and the Territorial metes and 
bounds of its authority, with utter indifference 
to the pretensions of its “sovereign ” squatter 
occupants. Moreover, it not only delegates in 
express terms to the new Government the spe- 
cific powers which it is authorized to exercise, 
and to the Territorial Legislature the specific 
subjects on which it may legislate, but it ex- 
pressly reserves to itself a veto upon ail the acts 
of this Governmert and Legislature, and ex- 
pressly reserves to itself ail powers in the Ter- 
ritory not expressly delegated to these subordi- 
nate tribunals. Thus the squatter has no voice 
in determining the form of the Government 
under which he lives, or the area of the Terri- 
tory which is to limit the new community or 
State which he has entered; or the subject mat- 
ters of jurisdiction delegated to the new Govern- 
ment, which is erected over him by a foreign 
agency. Thus, up to this point in the history 
of the Territory, we find that he has had no 
voice in affairs whatever, except in the election 
of members to the Territorial Legislature—a 
body of narrowly-defined powers, every act of 
which is subject to Congressional veto. 
Nor, indeed, under the earlier practice of the 
Government, did the squatter enjoy any voice 
whatever in selecting legislators ; for, until 
the organization of the later Territories, there 
was no such thing as a Territorial Legislature 
elected by the Territorial inhabitants; the Gov- 
ernor and his Council, composed of the judges 
of the courts, (all appointed by the Federal Ex- 
ecutive,) constituting the Legislature. Thus, 
there was not an elective oflice in the whole 
economy of Territorial organization. 
Here, then, we have seen an utter and com- 
plete negation of every shadow of individual 
sovereignty, authority, and right, whatsoever, in 
the squatter, from the time of the territorial pur- 
chase through the whole period of territorial 
adoiescence, up to the time of the erection of 
the Territory into a State, 
And even at this eventful period, and in this 
final act which closes the existence of the Ter- 
ritory, the squatter is not the actor, but Con- 
gress alone. }'or Congress prescribes the time, 
place, and circumstances, of holding the Terri- 
torial Convention for the framing of a State 
Constitution—designating the places for taking 
the polls, and the officers and judges of the 
electicn, and prescribing the qualification of 
voters. It is only after the framing of that in- 
strument, and its ratification by the inhabitants 
of the Territory, that this discretion of Congress 
is limited by the Constitution; for, the jncipient 
proceedings having been all regular, Congress 
has, then, only discretion to decide whether the 
form of Government providedffor in the Consti- 
tution is republican or not. If it be republican, 
all other proceedings being regular, then the 
sovereiguty, not of the squatters individually, 
but of the new aggregate’ community, appears 
for the first time, entitling the new sovereign 
State to be acknowledged and recognised by 
Congress as such, whatever be the organic pro- 
visions incorporated in its Constitution. 

Thus we have seen the source of the dogma 
of Squatter Sovereignty; and, tracing the prog- 
ress of each Territory of this Union, we have 
seen that dogma negatived in every act of its 
history. We have seen that sovereignty in the 
Territory cannot come from the individual squat- 
ter. We have seen that it does come from and 
does exist in, during every hour of the existence 





of the Territory, a different antagonistic source ; 
that is to say, from and in Congress, under the 
Federal Constitution. 





SECTIONAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


A Correspondent of ‘the Richmond Enquirer 
Differing from Its Editor. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. 
To the Editors of the Enquirer : 


L p, Jan. 15, 1857. 

Messrs. Epirors: About this matter of “Sec- 
tional Equilibrium,” will you permit a plain 
man to put in a very plain word ortwo? If I 
understand it, it is simply the proposition that 
Congress shall pass a resolution that, in future, 
for every free State, a slave State shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union. Does it mean whether 
the people of the Territory desire Slavery or 
not? Ifso, what becomes of this great consti- 
tutional doctrine of popular sovereignty we 
have been fighting to the death about? If not, 
what is the object of such a law? 

T understand our position to be, that if the 
will of the people, properly expressed, of 
every foot of territory ever to be admitted as 
a sovereign State, be that it shall be free, it 
shall be so: if that it shall have slaves, ditto. 
If there be any difference between the principle 
of this “sectional equilibrium ” and that of the 
Missouri Compromise, which has been repealed, 
I am unable to see it. And practically, it 
strikes me, the latter would be infinitely more 
rational and sensible. 

Your objections to Mr. Calhoun’s notion of 
a “ Dual Executive,” seem to me to apply with 
equal force to your “equilibrium” plan. Does 
not it “demand a modification of the Constitu- 
tion?’’ Suppose Nebraska be received as a 
free State; then, upon the equilibrium princi- 
ple, Congress declares “ Kansas shall be a slave 
State,” the people thereof to the contrary not- 
withstanding | 

According to the Democratic platform, that, 
to a man up a tree, looks marvellously like a 
“ modification of the Constitution.”” Does not 
it “involve au appeal to the reason and con- 
science of the North?” The conservative por- 
tion of the Northern people stand upon our 
platform—“ the will of the people of the Terri- 
tory.” Inthe name of common sense, what 
ground have we for supposing that the fanatical 
part of them would make such a bargain with 
us, when they have planted themselves upon 
the doctrine, ‘no more slave States irom any 
quarter ’—aye, “down with Slavery where it 
already exists!” And with what face could 
we ask the conservatives to subscribe to a prin- 
ciple which they have just united with us in re- 
pudiating? Does not 7 “ imply the assent and 
concurrence of the Anti-Slavery power?” If 
it takes ¢wo to make a bargain, it certainly does. 
If we are strong enough to adopt this “ equilib- 
rium” policy without the concurrence of the 
North, what’s the use of it? We can equally 
as well maintain our constitutional rights, which 
is all we have asked. If we are not, then it 
seems to me that to ask their concurrence “in 
arming the South” (to use your own language) 
“with a power of veto on illegal and oppressive 
legislation against its rights and institutions,” 
is about as rational as for me to demand of a 
man who steals my property, to furnish me 
weapons to defend it! 

Where are we drifting ? We have fought the 
fight upon the one solitary issue—“ non-inter- 
ference by Congress with Slavery in the Terri- 
tories!” routed the enemy, horse, foot, and 
dragoon, Black Republican, Know Nothing, and 
Squatter Sovereignty, and hardly finished bury- 
ing the dead, before we find a Democratic Sen- 
ator from South Carolina “ practically excluding 
Slavery,” by according to the “ Territorial Leg- 
islature the right to refuse to pass laws protect- 
ing the property_of Southern immigrants "— 
the most sneaking kind of Squatter Sovereign- 
ty—and the Richmond Enquirer proposing a 
compromise, to which “ thirty-six thirty ” is not 
worthy to be compared. 
Yours, in haste, 





Woop Sawyer. 


DOCTORS WILL DIFFER, 


The New Orleans Delta Down on the Richmond 
Enquirer. 


From the New Orleans Delta, January 20. 
PARI-PASSUISM. 

The pari passu principle lately presented by 
the Richmond Enquirer as the uitimatum of the 
South, though just enough as far as it implies 
the right and the political essentiality of the 
Seuth maintaining her equilibrium in the Union, 
yet is insuperably objectionable, so far as it 
may commit the South to hold her pace, repress 
her development, and stint her natural growth 
to suit the progress of the North, in extending 
the “area of Freedom.” The North is essen- 
tially aggressive towards the South, always has 
been, and always will be, while Slavery shall 
furnish a pretext for hostility, and the Union a 
medium of attack; but the attitude of the 
South, in its Federai relations, is not aggressive, 
but defensive; it has not sought, and does not 
seek, to subvert any institution of the free 
States, interfere with their domestic concerns, 
and menace their general safety and tranquil- 
lity ; and, consequently, it is very obvious that 
no sufficient reason exists for restraining her 
growth to a strict ratio with that of the North, 
while there is abundant necessity that the latter 
should not have a clear and available political, 
numerical, and territorial, preponderance over 
the South. 
This doctrine of pari passuism is very sug- 
gestive at least; it offers no indemnity for the 
past, and no sufficient security for the future, 
but its consideration necessarily reveals the 
great and increasing dangers to which the South 
is exposed. Ii affords no adequate guaranty 
for the future, because the probabilities and 
possibilities fur the expansion of the South in 
the Union, pari passu with the North, are at 
present clearly unequal to those of the latter. 
Polilicians, in and out of Congress, begin to 
admit that Kansas will come in as a free State; 
Minnesota will also be admitted as another free 
State; in less than two years, both will be add- 
ed to the strength of the North; Nebraska, 
Utah, Washington, and Oregon, will follow in 
no long time; and thus, before the next Presi- 
dential election, six new States will be gained, 
as a vantage ground for Free-Soilism; the 
North will have twenty-two States to fifteen 
slave States, and forty-four Senators to thirty 
from the South. 
This progression of the North is certain; it 
is only a question of time, and a very short 
time. But in what direction is the South, in 
the mean time, to extend herself, either politi- 
cally or territorially? Would Texas consent 
to be divided into three or four States, to keep 
up a show of equilibrium for the South? It is 
only possible that she would. Even then, the 
States thus gained would not cffset those on 
which the North may certainly count; and, in 
any event, the South would be at a stand-still 
as regards territory and productiveness. Mean- 
while, Free-Soiliszm would have the control of 
Congress in both branches, and the admission 
of a new slave State, whether composed of a 
part of Texas, a slice from New Mexico, or the 
Mesilla Valley, would depend entirely upon the 
behest of Northern Senators and Representa- 
tives. Such would be the beggarly position of 
the South. Would she then abjectly entreat to 
be admitted to an equality? Then she would 
be spurned for her humility. Would she de- 
mand it with boldness? Then she would be 
despised for her impotent truculence. Would 
the North, having once brought her into com- 
plete subjugation, and tasted the sweets of power, 
be willing to hazard its loss, by consenting to 
the annexation of Cuba, or a portion of Mexi- 
co, a8 a slaveholding country? We may search 
history in vain for an example to justify the 
expectation that she would do so. On the 
contrary, all history feaches us that power is 
never willingly relinquished when once obtain- 
ed. Ask the ghost of George III and his Min- 
istry, if, without a trial of strength, they would 
have conferred equality or independence upon 
their American Colonies. Ask England if she 
is ready to surrender any portion of India 3 
Russia, if she would resiga Poland; Austria, if 
she would liberate Hungary. 
The prospect appears gloomy enough, on the 
pari passu principle—which is impracticable— 
or in any other view, with the preservation o¢ 
the Union as a condition precedent. * Patriotic 
gentlemen, who love principle much, possibly, 
but who love place with yet greater ardor, we 
fear, may tell us that we do the North injustice; 
that her sentiment has undergone a remarkable 
change since the Presidential election; that 
haleyon days gre coming, when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together, and the child 
may play upon the hole of the asp, when sec- 
tional war will be no more, and the sword of 
strife be turned into a ploughshare. We tell 
the Southern people that there has been no 
such change, that the signs show no such mil- 
lennial prospect. The leopard does not change 








lost their fanatical sentiment, their instincts of 
ambition and thirst for power. To believe the 
contrary, were to put faith in a dream, and fol- 
low a delusion. Traitors may tell us there is 
no danger, and cry peace! peace! when there 
is no peace, and sluggards may drawl— 


“ A little more sleep, a little more slumber, 
A little more folding the hands together ;” 


but we say to the Southern people, that there 
is no health or safety in the arrangement of 
party, and under the shadow of the Federal 
Government at this time; we tell them that 
Mr. Buchanan, whatever his patriotism, integ- 
rity, and sagacity may be, cannot give us in- 
demnity for the past or security for the future ; 
we tell them to preserve their weapons bright, 
keep their powder dry, and be ready for the 
issues, of war in earnest, cr peace in earnest. 





MELANCHOLY, 


From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, January 21. 
THE LOGIC OF RECENT EVENTS. 

In a moral sense, the recent election seems 
barren of any permanent effect. For a mo- 
ment, perhaps, the Black Republican sentiment 
of the North suffered some shock and recoil; 
but we do not perceive that the party betrays 
any disposition to abandon the contest, or even 
to prosecute the war with less spirit and vigor. 
Its organization exists with a stronger vitality, 
and its members are already projecting a plan 
of campaign for 1860. If they understood 
their recent defeat to be equivalent to a popu- 
lar verdict against their principles, and to be 
decisive of the contest, they would not exhibit 
so much of energy and defiance in their prep- 
arations for another trial of the issue. A party 
which feels itself smitten by the wrath of the 
people, does not carry so proud a front and sp 
lofty a crest, but, like the miserable fragment 
of Fillmore’s followers, is apt to hang its head 
in shame, and to shrink obscurely from the 
struggle. 

Again: if the consequences of the recent 
victory be computed by a more material stand- 
ard, they will scarcely appear of greater prom- 
ise to the security of the South. Since the 
election of ‘ir. Buchanan, the Black Republi- 
can party have been busily engaged in consol- 
idating their own successes, and in breaking 
the force of our partial triumphs in the North. 
In Indiana, they have postponed the election 
of Senator, and have thus wrung the prize of 
victory from our grasp, and secured for them- 
selves the chance of another appeal to the 


Ss 


F 


or as a nation, we might say—have not so soon | most one-tenth as many as their wh 


Sweet dreams stole o’er the child, of sunny meadows, 
And while she fled from death’s approaching shadows, 


Amid the beauteous blossoms that she cherished 


Beside the glowing flowers, so loved, she rested, 
But ‘mid their clustering blooms, so richly crested, 
And with a wild, sweet moan of plaintive sadness, 


Among the flowerets breathing forth their gladness, 


And now she woke, as near Heaven's garden straying, 


And with sweet acceuts, all her care betraying, 


The pretty bloom, you said once shone in Heaven, 


——s — — 


States, the demand for slaves in the cotton re- 
gions absorbing the whole supply, and render- 
ing their transfer to new grain-growing regions | 
unremunerative and improbable. 
not space to present this branch of the subject ! 
properly to-day, and we can only assert that 
every consideration of expediency, local as well 
as general, urges upon the slaveholding States 
a sale of all free negroes who decline to emi- 
grate voluntarily to the North. 





For the Nationa! Era. 
FIND ME THE PRETTY FLOWERS. 


BY DORA WALTON, 





Where fragrant flowers lie hid; 
She thought she roamed unchid, 


In memory’s fragrant halls, 


Where, ere the rose-bloom from her cheek had perished, 


She heard the angels’ calls. 


Their sweet breath cooled her brow; 
One meek flower failed her now; 
She sought in vain to find, 


The eye for which she pined. 


For once, when health’s pure light was round her beam- 


ing, 
A loving friend had found, 


And showed her where, on cmerald robe, bright gleaming, 


The blue gems decked the ground. 


She saw the star-eyed flowers; 


In the still, midnight hours, 


he begged the friend, who once the flowers had given: 
“O, will you find again 


The Star of Bethlehem? 
or I am tired—I’ve looked all through the flowers 
That on the green earth Jie” 





ole slave 
population. Their sale and employment in the 
culture of cotton would enhance the wealth of 
the South immeasurably, and do much towards 
extending the culture of that staple into new 
regions of domain where now it is not. prose- 
cuted for want of slave labor. 
stand, it is almost hopeless to expect new 
grain-growing Territories to become slave 


As affairs now 


But we have } 


people. In Pennsylvania, (the home of our 
candidate, and the theatre of his most signa 


the popular verdict of November, and to send 
a representative of their interests to the Senate 
of the United States. Thus does the Admin- 
istration lose the incalculable advantage of a 
hearty and reliable supportfrom Pennsylvania— 
a State of whose sympathy the South deemed 
itself secure, and to whose co-operation Mr. 
Buchanan was entitled, by every consideration 
of justice and propriety. Then, too, contem- 
plate the overthrow of the venerable Cass in 
Michigan, and the succession of an out-and-out 
Black Republican to the Senate; the almost 
unanimous re-election of Sumner, Hamlin and 
Nourse elected by acclamation from the old 
Democratic State of Maine, and Simmons sent 
to supersede James from Rhode Island. Con- 
template these things, and say if the South 
finds much in recent developments whereupon 
to congratulate itself with a complacent con- 
sciousness of security. It is an ungracious task 
to recite all these circumstances of defeat and 
discouragement ; but a wise and fearless man 
always wants an exact measure of the strength 
of his adversary. Only the weak and the fool- 
ish avert their faces from the unpleasant spec- 
tacle. Above all things, it is the duty of the 
Southern journalist to furnish a truthful state- 
ment of the forces of the Black Republican 
party, and to utter a timely admonition against 
atoo great confidence of peace and security. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, Jan. 24. 


THE TRUE SUPERIORITY OF VIRGINIA. 


It depends upon the stand-point from which 
we view the subject, whether we shall assent 
to the vulgar notion that Virginia is sinking 
into premature decay, or is lagging behind her 
sister States in the progress of development. 
If we assume the Ohio standard of social eleva- 
tion, and say that a community is prosperous 
in proportion to its production of corn and fat 
hogs; if we agree that Massachusetts is the 
most enlightened State, because her factory 
girls can read and write; that New York is the 
most flourishing because of its commerce and 
railways—if we suppose these things to be the 
only elements of civilization, then must we con- 
fess that Virginia is justly obnoxious to the 
reproaches of her enemies. But, if we take a 
less gross conception of the power and glory 
of a nation, if we believe something else to be 
essential besides animal comfort and material 
development, if we assent to Sir William Jones’s 
definition of “what constitutes a State,” and 
agree that the personal virtues and individual 
dignity of its people are of more account than 
any exhibition of physical might—if this be 
our philosophy, we will less readily acknowledge 
that Virginia is, in any essential respect, infe- 
rior to the foremost free-negro communities of 
the North. The argument employed to de- 
monstrate the deterioration of this State, in 
comparison with the States of the North, serves 
just as well to prove that the people of the 
present generation are superior to the cotempo- 
raries of Washington and the heroes of the 
Revolution. And if we once agree that the 
physical development of a State ascertains the 
degree of its civilization, we must confess our 
inferiority to some of the countries of Europe 
over which we boast great and decisive advan- 
tages. 

The science of political economy is a charac- 
teristic mental out-growth of this material age. 
It assumes the dollar as a measure wherewith 
to ascertain the happiness of people and the 
grandeur of empires, and in all its calculations 
it makes no account of private virtue and indi- 
vidual dignity. We submit to no such judg- 
ment. Above all the factories of Massachu- 
setts, or the common-school accomplishments 
of Connecticut, or the populous cities and com- 
merce of New York, or the fat fields and greasy 
swine of Ohio—above all these elements and 
symbols of a gross corpulency of state—of a 
well-fed social obesity—we prize the traditional 
glory of Virginia, the valor of her sons, the 
virtue of her daughters, and that very supreme 
regard for her political rights and sovereign 
dignity, with which she is oftenest reproached 
by her enemies. In the moral ascendency 
which she maintains in the Confederacy, in the 
political hegemony of which no rivalry can rob 
her, she finds abundant compensation for her 
relative inferiority in respect of material devel- 
opment. 





THE TRADITIONARY GLORY OF VIRGINIA 
TO BE SURPASSED BY ITS MODERN AC. 
COMPLISHMENTS, 


A Gold Coast in the Old Dominion. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, Jan. 23. 


The condition of the free-negro population 
itself calls for a change in its social status, no 
less urgently than the general good of the white 
and slave population demands some radical 
measure looking to the extinction of the class 
in owr midst. And thus the only problem for 
solution is, How shall our social system be rid 
of this population? Plainly, there are but two 
modes of effecting the riddance—those of send- 
ing all of them off who shall elect to go, and 
selling those who remain again into the oon- 
dition of bondage. 

To require the free negro to go North, is 
only to require that of him which the North 
encourages his brother and neighbor among 
the slaves‘to do. The North are not injured by 
his emigration thither, as they themselves tes- 
tify, by enticing our slaves into the same step. 
The free negro goes from a community in 
which he is felt and feels himself to be a nui- 
sance, and which labors incessantly to spew 
him forth, to 2 community which welcomes his 
race with open arms, and seems to worghip him 
— the color of his skin and the curl of his 

air. 

‘Tf he refuses to emigrate to the more hospi- 
able North, then there is no alternative left 
under the reasoning in the premises, but to sell 
the free negro into slavery. The Commor- 
wealth has already asserted Lox right to sell 
him into hondage, by authorizing his sale for 
jail fees and other debts to herself. The 
principle has thus been long ago asserted and 
acted upon, so that it is only the expediency, of 
the measure which is left to be determined. 
There are 55,000 free negroes in the State, the 
sale of whom would produce to the public 
treasury $20,000,000, subject to deduction in 
proportion to the number who should volunta- 
rily emigrate to the North, There are 238,187 





his spots, and the Northern people, as 4 mass— 


free negroes in the slave States; which is al- 


success,) they have endeavored to neutralize 


Her sweet voice faltered—ceased—and in bright bowers, 
She found the flower on high. 





LADIES, 
446 Eleventh street, between G and H. 
PROF. GEORGE H. STUECKRATH, Principal. MISS 
ELIZABETH L. WILLIAMS, Vice Principal; a lady 
eminently qualified to take charge of the English de- 
partment, and the government and discipline of the 
school. 
VUE exercises of the Second Term of the Institute will 
commence on Monday, the 2d day of February prox- 
imo. Applications for admission should be made as early 
as possible. 
A High School for Young Gentlemen, 
Under the direction of Prof. G. H. Stueckrath as Principal, 
to be located on F street, be:ween ¢th and 7th, or in the 
vicinity of Trinity Ghurch, will be opened on the 4th of 
February proximo ; 
REV. DR. CUMMINS will deliver an Address on the 
opening of the High School. 
Early application should be made to the Principal at his 
residence, Columbia Institute for Young Ladies, 446 
Eleventh street. between G and H. . 
Prof. Steuckrath is authorized to refer to Rev. Dr. Cum- 


mins, and Prof. Bache, Coast Survey. 527 





THE ORATOR, 
A Monthly Magazine of Choice Literature, 


Of Speeches, Poems, Piays, Dialogues, and the best Lit- 
erature of the Day. Particularly a‘apted to Reading 
and Recitation, in schools, Academies, Exhibitions, 
and Public Rehearsals. 
i] Teachers and Agents will receive the Orator at 
half the subseription price. 

TERMS.—One copy, one year, $1; twelve copies, $6. 
single numbers, 12 cents. Adress 


D. T. STILES, Editor, 
Buffalo, New York. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES, 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 


F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1560. as clean as it has swept New Bngland in 
1356. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispsssionately at this array of figures, and see what they 
portend. 
The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 
“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slavehoiding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. Jhe work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, aud it cer- 
tainly presents arguments in tavor of Freedom on every 
page. It contains just the kind of information that should 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
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copies.” L. CLEPHANE, | 
Secretary Republican Association, 
527 Washington, D.C. 





WANTED—AGENTS 
THO sell Steel Plate Engravings, including the beautiful- 
ly-illusirated Engraving of the “Lord’s Prayer and 
Ten Commandments.” An active person with a smal) 
capital can make $50 to $60 per month. For particulars, 


address 
D. H. MULFORD, 


527 No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


AN ENGLISH FEMALE TEACHER 


OULD like a situation in a private family. 
507 





Good 
references given. Address 
J. H. COOK, Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1857, 


Price 13 cents, free of postage. 

N additien to the usual Calendar pages and Astronom- 
ical Calculations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC wil 
contain— . 
VERY FULL AND COMPLETE ELECTION RE- 
TURNS, by States, Congressional Districts, and Counties, 
tor 1456, carefully compared with the returns of former 


years. +e: 
THE IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS, con- 
nr 1. " " oa 
OenHE: GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STA TES. 
LIST OF MEMBERS OF 'THE PRESENT CON- 
GI S, and of the next as far as elected, classified po- 
lhitieally. ¢ Bn bs 
A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGS IN 
KANSAS during the past year. 4 ae 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST 
FOR SPEAKER of the Hovse. 
AN ARTICLE ON THE STATE OF EUROPE. | ; 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GEN- 
FERAL WALKER, aad his Filibuster Companions in 
Nicaragua. in 
ry CLASSIFI ED LIST OF TILE GOVERNORS OF 
THE SPATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meeting of 
Legislatures, “ woos 
THE PLATE ORM OF THY, REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
with a condensed statement ef those of the Democratic 
and American Payties. doe se Sara 
THE JEPERRSONIAN ORDINANCE OF 1754—a 
document not generally accessible, and which, had it 
been adopted, would have made Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, free States. Three years la- 


ter. the Ordinance of 1787, applicable only to the North- 
L. CLEPHANE, 


west Territory, was adopted, 

For sale b > he 
’ Seeretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 
Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor. 


HE undersigned invites attention to his establish- 
ment. The cotton manufactured in his mill is wholly 
free labor. A large stock he ane in mpc hon 
accumulating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and sar , 
sent by a 4 GEORGE W. TAYLOR, _ 

526 Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


HE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE for January, 1857, is 
embellished with a splendid portrait of the Emperor 
of Russia, another of Dr. Chalmers. in addition to a rich 
table of contents served up from the Foreign Periodicals, 
and ready for its friends and patrons. It should be in ev 
ery library. The Eclectic has twelve numbers of 144 
pages, twelve fine portraits or engravings, three large 
volumes, with titles and indexes, and nearly 1,500 pages, 
each year. Postage, three cents on each number. Sent 
to any part of the coun'ry. The January number begins 
a volume. Now is a good time to subscribe. Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekmay sireet, New York. 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS! 
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VOL. XI gERMS 
. 
: —— —-— The Natic 
a x 70 . on tLe f 
TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOYy df) vole CO} 
THE UNITED STATES, Three COP 
- er Five copie 
© Battle for Freedom not yot Woy copie! 
. ‘en 
A WORK OF PERMANENT Vatup Bingle cof 
‘ en copie! 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS —195¢ Tluntary 
In one vol. 8vo, 550 pages, Cloth. Price gy cents om 
soe ee , commission 
| AVING reéteived, ame the close of the Cay paigy in 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Sic 
and Documents issued by the te "A ~ foe A Club of 
| the subseriber is induced to reprint the mast iin orl ay e son mM 
them in @ neat octavo volume of 550 pz a { “. rtp ot 
membered that many of these Sper ches and “iene a ub of - 
were prepared with great care, aud contain much « When & ; 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readi'y a 
tained elsewhere, and, alihough compiled ia vail may ~* 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and wi ee 
useful for future reference, especially during jy, ——— 
three years. ; 

‘These Documents and Speeches may be considers ASI 
part of the literature of the day. 

Tie volume contains twenty-six of the most jmpor - 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican me; 7 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward ai A}), 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three de); 
during the Campaign, at Detroit. Oswego, and Ay TH 


Aliso, Weston’s standard Documents, entit!; 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery K 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the U\jc, 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; aiid Who « 
tional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Commit 

Kansas in 1456. A complete History of th 


al 


e Outr 


Foot. 

Organization of the Free State Government 

and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill of 159. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, % 

627 Eira Oliice, Washinet 
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H. J. & ¥. G. ADAMS, 
Attorneys at Law, Ieavenworth City, Kory 








Men, 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 


AND 


For the Year 1857. 





One vol. 12mo; abcut 460 pages. Price, Si i; 
$1.25 bound. 

The American Almanac is too well know ) 
more than a simple announcement, haviiig been 
published for twenty-eight years. and havi 
account of the extent and reliability of its infor:nasic 
indispensable companion to legislators. seholar 


of every profession and business. No library i- 


plete without it. 
“Tt surpasses, in comprehensiveness and 
similar compend in the wor!ld.°—National ini 
“One ef the most useful and va'uable publica 











>> Papers inserting the ebove, 
marked copy, shal! receive the work. 





IT IS NOT A DYE! 
PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, LL. D., 

Union University, Murfrecsboro 
Says: “Notwithstanding the érregular use o 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer, &e , the falling t 
ceased. and my gray locks were restored to their original ¢ 
REV. M. THATCHER, (sixty years of : Pi 
Chenango county, N. Y.: * Mv hatr is now resiered 
natural color, end ceases to fall off.” 
REV. WM. CUTER, Ed. Mother’ 
“ My hair is changed to its natural evlo 
REV. B. P. STONE, D. D., Coneord, N 
which was gray.is now restored to its 
REV. &. CLENDENIN, Chicago, Il: a 
testimony, and recommend it to my friends.” 
REV. wv. T. WOOD, Middietown, N. Y.: “My o 
hair has greatly thickened, also that of one of my fal 
who was becoming bald.” 
REV. J. P. TUSTIN, Charleston, S. C.: 
hair is becoming obviated, and new hair form) 
We might swell this list, but, if not convinced 





























MRS.S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Or World's Hair Dressing, is essential to use witht 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing for 
extant. being often eflicacious 
&e., withoct the Restorer. 

Gray-haired, baid, or persons 
the hair cr scalp, read the abov 


in cases of hair fa 
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It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the prineipa 
sale and retail merchants in the United States. 
Canada. 

Depot, 355 Broomo street, New York. 

TG Some dealers try to sell article toad of thi 
which they make more profit. Write to De;ct 


lar and information. 
Yealers sending $9, or mor 
as per terms. 
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HERALDS OF FREEDOM. 


“ Truth—Love—Justice.” 





Published this day, 
BY C. H, BRAINARD, 
124 Washington street 
MAGNIFICENT Lithographic Print, wit tthe a 
litle and molto, intended as a compatiiot to the 
“CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM, 
in which are presented ihe portraiis of 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRBISON, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
THEODORE PARKER, 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
GERRI’ =MIPIE, ; 
JOSHUA KR. GEDDINGS 
SAMUEL J. MA) 





These Portraits have been drawn in the highest 
of the art, by that unrivalled Freach artist, LG 
from daguerreotypes taken expressly for the pi 
are the most faithful likenesses of the distiuigil 
originals ever presented to the public. 

Price B1.50. 
i> A copy of this admirable Print will be sent 10 #2? 
part of the United States, by mail, free of postage. @ 
a safe manner, at the same price it is sel!ing 
$1.50. The companion to this, the * Champions ¢! 
dom,” will be sent to order on the saine terms, a! 


same manner. Address 
C. H. BRAINARD, 


121 Washington sircet, B 
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PATENT AMBROTYPES 


Can only be obtained at 


VANNERSON’S GALLERY, 


No. 424 Penysylvania Avenue. 


ATO AMBROTYPH, possessing any 
N ity, can be procured F 

this city, as Mr. Vannerson is 
ton who has secured from Mr. Cutti 
his process in their production. 

Mr. Vannerson returis his thanks 
encouragement he received v 
hurst Gallery ” for the last five 5 
ronage of his friends and the y : 
where he has greater facilities than formet)} 






¢ the right to ap) 


for the very liber 
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leco 


cing fine portraits, with all the latest linpros Photo- 
the art of making Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes ©; 


: xt ‘nar ed Mille 
graphs, and Portraits, in Oil Colors. on Kuame!t 


: ; . ef aw ctille 
Board and Canvass, in Water Colors, and Pasule 





‘ hes} ened= 
Mr. Vannerson’s work has received the ee 7 
miums wherever it has been exhibited, and ae f 

r Fault ti. Ent .) n. at the 
miums at the World’s Fair he!d in London, at Faire o 


at the various sgh 

F : ds sxhibi 
the Maryland Institute in Baltimore, an a eid at the 
tions of the Metropolitan Mechanics ern Synithsonial 
Patent Office of the United States and at ine » 
Institution in Washington. ; 
i] Mr. Vannerson devotes his 
all sittings, and his Gallery —_— 
Rooms are aii upon the secon oer aitie- 
Small daguerreotypes enlarged to any size, ~ nnd 
ular care paid to the copying of Paintings, raw, | 
Statuary, and articles to be patented, 


Co. B. HUTCHINSON’S 


ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequar > 
“with whieh staves and heads for 1,000 four | “4 a 
day can be finished from the log, reacy “es wet ws 
fraction less than three cents a bagel. For p» 
or the purchase of rights, apply to : P 
B. MILBURN, Washington, D. " , 
i i anes sliformit 
srietor for Virgina, Arkansas, aliforn vad 
Pre, Iilinole, Missouri, Wiscensin, Michis"s 
and all the Territories. 


GOOD MEDICINES. 


Palace Exhibition in New York, 
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personal attention 
tory and Oper 


at 
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GRACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM 


ILL begin a new volume with Janyary, 1857, when 
the form will be changed to sixteen large octavo 
pages. The January nymber will contain the conmmence- 
ment of a beautiful new Christmas Story, by the distin- 
guished English author, WILLIAM HOWITT, called 


NIPPER AND TOBY: 

The Australian Shepherd Boy. 
“No household in the land, that God has blessed with 
children, ought to be without the Little Pilgrim.” 
The time to subscribe is now!! : : 
TERMS.—Fifty Cents a year fox single copies; 5 copies 
for $2; 14 copies, and one’ to getter up of club, for $5; 
24 copies, and one to getter up of club, for $3; and 50 
copies for $15. Always payable in advance 
Speeimen copies will be sent free of charge, to ali 
who may request them. Address, postpaid, 

L 


EANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 





20 66 South Third st., Philadelphia. 
WANTED, 
AGENTS. For sure, unparalleled induce- 
ments in selling Premium Inks and other 
chtmicals, send stamp to M. J. COOK, A. B., 
See Detroit, Michigen. 





PRINTING. 





OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avenue 
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It is estimated 
thartic tec beep d 
any other cause. 
Suarey Pectoral has by its thousand on thous 
of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenz De 
&c., very much reduced the prepertion © ill 
consumptive disease in this country. ‘The 


ill e nore comp! ants: 
good as the Pecioral, and will cure more J purge 
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